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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of December 10 


Press release 662 dated December 10 
Secretary Dulles: Are there any questions? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in connection with the North 
Atlantic Treaty meeting in Paris neat week, there 
is some new interest in the question of “brush 
fire” wars or limited wars. Can you say what the 
nature of this problem is, or what your concept of 
limited warfare is in the nuclear age and as it 
relates to the NATO meeting? 


A. There has been a good deal of consideration 
by military people as to whether or not under 
modern conditions a war could be limited to a 
certain area. Of course, we had a limitation on 
the war in Korea, and perhaps the threat to elimi- 
nate that limitation helped to bring about the 
armistice. However, that did not mean that, 
even if that limitation had been lifted, that war 
would have become a global war. The particular 
area beyond the Yalu River might have been sub- 
ject to attack and bases there have become subject 
to being eliminated. I am not a military man, 
but I would say that the general thinking, per- 
haps, in our own Defense Department is that we 
surely do not need to eliminate the concept of a 
local aggression anywhere or to eliminate prepa- 
ration for local aggression and the ability to cope 
with it without turning it into a general war. 

The subject [of minimum force requirements] 
is being restudied very carefully now at NATO. 
I think there will be a report on that matter early 
next year, and until that report is made there will 
not be any final NATO doctrine on the subject— 
and, indeed, it may not be final then. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in his BBC lectures George 
Kennan has advanced some rather interesting pro- 
posals for curing some of the ills that we are now 
faced with, and these have attracted a great deal 
of interest, I think, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
One of the proposals, of course, is his idea that 
missile bases are going to do alot more harm than 
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good. What ts your reaction, or what are your 
observations on his proposals, and do you think 
that it will be valuable to bring him back to the 
State Department to bring some of his thinking 
to bear on the problems? 

A. Well, we have an opportunity to get his 
thinking anyway, don’t we? (Laughter) 

Q. Mr. Secretary, on that one point that Mr. 
O'Neill raised, however, about the desirability of 
missile bases—there are reports again today that 
many of the Europeans doubt whether they actu- 
ally want these bases. What is your reaction to 
these reports? 


A. Well, I have said here, I think, before that 
there is no desire on the part of the United States 
to press these missiles in the hands or on the terri- 
tory of any country that doesn’t want them. The 
present thinking of SACEUR [Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe] is that it would be useful 
to have them. Now the process that one would 
go through, I suppose, would be that in the first 
instance you would have a study made by the 
military people as to where from the strategic 
standpoint, or a tactical standpoint if you wish, 
it would be desirable to have missiles placed for 
the defense of Europe, and the NATO area par- 
ticularly, on the continent of Europe. After that 
decision was made, then depending upon the re- 
sult, there would be an inquiry made, I suppose, 
of the governments of the countries where the 
military people felt it would be desirable to have 
the missiles located, and then they would come to 
a conclusion. If that conclusion was affirmative, 
then the plans would go ahead. If it was neg- 
ative, then that particular plan would not go 
ahead. Alternatives might have to be considered. 


Q. Is it your position, sir, that there should be 
an agreement in principle on missile bases at the 
NATO meeting? 
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A. No, I would not think so. I don’t favor a 
great deal these so-called “agreements in prin- 
ciple.” I remember that my first important dip- 
lomatic experience was at the Paris peace con- 
ference of 1919. We largely used the French 
language, and at that time, whenever I was told 
that a proposition was accepted “en principe,” I 
always felt discouraged because I knew it would 
probably never get anywhere. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, after the legislative meeting 
at the White House, some of the Democrats said 
that they thought the proposals that the adminis- 
tration intended to make at the NATO meeting 
were satisfactory but that some thought that they 
did not go far enough and did not show what they 
called “a sense of urgency.” You helped to draw 
these things up. Could you tell us how you deal 
with this criticism? 


A. I don’t think it would be appropriate for 
me here to make a preshowing, so to speak, of 
what we intend to propose at the NATO meeting. 
The military aspects of that in general are known, 
but I don’t think that I can go further into detail 
than that. It seems to me the very fact that we 
are having a meeting which is being attended by 
the Heads of Government, which is something 
quite unique in NATO history, is in itself an 
evidence of the fact that we think the situation 
is one which calls for rather special measures 
and itself indicates a certain sense of urgency. 

I don’t know exactly what that phrase “sense of 
urgency” means. It is one that is often used. I 
suppose you have to be urgent about something 
to have it significant, and just to talk about ur- 
gency in the abstract is not always helpful. But 
that there is a need to give a new impetus to the 
purposes of NATO and to broaden its purposes is, 
I think, itself indicated by the fact that the Heads 
of Government will be going there for the first 
time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on this agreement-in-princi- 
ple idea which you said you didn’t like, aren’t 
some of the military proposals which will be made 
at the NATO meeting dependent upon congres- 
sional action, and therefore isn’t all you can do is 
to get an agreement in principle on some of these 
things? 

A. Well, the question of the stationing of mis- 
siles and having missile sites is not dependent 
upon any congressional action. 
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Q. But the pooling of information is. 


A. Certain aspects of it, of course, are subject 
to congressional approval and an amendment of 
the McMahon act, and obviously anything that 
we offer in that respect has got to be contingent 
upon congressional action. 


Q. Weill, isn’t that tantamount to an agreement 
in principle? 

A. No, I don’t think that it is. This would be 
an agreement which is highly specific and sub- 
ject to a very well specified contingency. The 
ordinary use of the word “agreement in princi- 
ple” means that you accept the general idea but 
you reserve the right to frustrate that idea by a 
lot of detailed objections. Now that does not 
apply at all to what we plan in the way of pool- 
ing of information. 


Principle of Interdependence 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in trying to evaluate the 
meeting what would you consider, looking at it 
today, to be the points upon which to evaluate it? 
What do you hope or expect or want to get, with- 
out getting into the specifics? 

A. I would think that the most important 
single thing that would come out of the meeting 
would be a renewal of the sense of need for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and a rec- 
ognition of the fact that it was so important to 
have that and to maintain it strong and vigorous 
that that took precedence over a good many other 
things. It should not be lightly sacrificed in the 
pursuit of what in reality are perhaps subsidiary 
objectives. 

It is a question of the order of importance 
which I think needs to be emphasized. To my 
mind the most important single thing that will 
come out of the NATO meeting, if it does come 
out—as I hope it will—will be an elevation again 
of the members of NATO to the conception of 
the importance of cooperative action at the pres- 
ent time, the acceptance again, a renewed dedi- 
cation to, the principle of interdependence, and 
to lift that up again so high that it will take 
precedence over divisive forces which are always 
at work within an organization, or an alliance, or 
an association of this kind. 

As I have oftentimes said, perhaps one of the 
hardest things in the world is to hold together in 
time of peace an association of free and independ- 
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ent nations. It is difficult enough to do in time of 
war when you are under the immediate impact 
of a fighting enemy. It is much harder to do it 
when the war is of the so-called “cold war” va- 
riety. There is always a tendency to which every 
nation is subject—and I include the United 
States—to feel sometimes that specific objectives 
are so important that you can risk unity in order 
to achieve limited and what are really subsidiary 
objectives. 

Now the important thing is to reemphasize the 
spirit of unity, the purpose of unity, and to try 
to make sure through the coming together of the 
Heads of Governments that they will, in daily 
operations in the conduct of foreign affairs and 
foreign policy, try to see to it that they so conduct 
themselves that they do not sacrifice unity, which 
is of transcendent importance. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is what you are saying then 
that this NATO meeting in Paris is to meet a 
crisis of confidence in us and in the West? 


A. No. It is designed to meet the kind of situa- 
tion which always comes, which is inherent in 
holding together, as I say, other than in time of 
active war, an association of nations, because the 
divisive forces are always at work. And indeed, 
in the past, if you will read The Federalist papers, 
you will see that the authors of those papers said 
that it would be impossible to hold together what 
was in the nature of an alliance in time of peace. 
That is the reason that they advocated federal 
union. Federal union would be theoretically a 
good answer here except that it is not within the 
realm of practical politics; therefore we are try- 
ing to do a very difficult thing, and we have got 
recurrently to make special efforts to overcome 
the difficulties. There is no particular crisis. In- 
deed, the thing that is being done now is the kind 
of thing which I advocated in a speech I made in 
New York before the Associated Press luncheon 
in April of 1956, when I said the time has come 
to put forth a fresh new effort to revitalize 
NATO? That kind of thing is going to have to 
be done every 5 or 6 years. 


Q. Does the word “interdependence,” sir, imply 
any beginning effort to limit or trim the sover- 
eignty of the member nations? 


A. Only to the extent that nations are willing 
voluntarily to combine with others under condi- 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 30, 1956, p. 706. 
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tions where their own nationals do not necessarily 
control all of their own forces. Now, it is nothing 
that is derogatory to sovereignty. Every treaty 
is, in a sense, a derogation from sovereignty. But 
it is a voluntary and free one, and much that is 
being done in NATO today is practically to put, 
let us say, the forces of one country under the 
command of the leader of another. To that extent 
it is a derogation from sovereignty. But it would 
not involve any permanent or definitive abandon- 
ment of sovereignty. It would be, I would say, an 
exercise of sovereignty rather than an abandon- 
ment of sovereignty. 


Q. But essentially on the military rather than 
the political field? 

A. It is in the military rather than the political 
field, although the degree of consultation that has 
been taking place, and which I hope will increas- 
ingly take place, does involve a submission of na- 
tional policies to the scrutiny of others. That is 
quite an important innovation in international 
affairs. It does not involve an abandonment, in 
the last analysis, of the right to do what you will. 
But the fact that you subject your policies to scru- 
tiny and comment is an extremely important 
thing. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you seem to be saying, sir, if 
I understand you correctly, that one of the most 
important reasons for calling the NATO confer- 
ence was to renew—to use your words—a sense of 
need for NATO. But a lot of other people are 
saying that the need was already greatly apparent 
and that the meeting can’t accomplish anything 
unless it grapples with the problems that are 
keeping NATO from working. 

A. Well, what problems are you referring to, 
military or political ? 

Q. Both political and military. In other words, 
what I am trying to ask you, sir, is—is it sufficient 
to expect that the conference will be a success 
if it simply declares a renewal of need for NATO 
without accomplishing anything specific in terms 
of political and military problems? 

A. Well, it will not be a success if it simply de- 
clares it. It will be a success if it makes that a 
living, vital force in the policies of all the govern- 
ments. If that happens, then you can be quite 
sure that other things will happen. But that 
must be the fountainhead of things happening. 
Now cther things are going to happen, of course, 
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and would have happened without this being a 
meeting of the Heads of Government. We had 
planned a whole series of important decisions. 
Probably the specifics would have been handled 
equally well by a meeting of the ministers, as 
usually occurs at this time. The fact that the 
Heads of Government are coming to it is pri- 
marily important because it brings into the top 
of every government a fresh sense of unity, fel- 
lowship, and need, which is more surely mani- 
fested thereafter in the activities of the govern- 
ment itself. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, several times you referred 
to the meeting being attended by Heads of Gov- 
ernment. I take it this means you expect the 
President to go. 


A. Well, we will know the answer to that one 
later today. However, it is called a “meeting of 
Heads of Government” and will be called that 
even though one or two do not attend. 


Middle East Development Plan 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Italian Government has 
suggested among the new moves that the Western 
countries take that a special fund be set up which 
the OEEC [Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation] countries would be members 
of to help develop the Middle East. As I under- 
stand it, Foreign Minister Pella made this sug- 
gestion to you and suggested that the United 
States serve as chairman of the board which would 
operate this fund. What is your reaction to this 
suggestion? 


A. I was about to say that “in principle” I 
thought it was good—(Laughter). It is a useful 
suggestion, and the concepts that underlie it are 
quite acceptable to the United States. Now the 
details as to how you work it out, whether you 
work it out through appropriating for this pur- 
pose the funds which would service Marshall Plan 
loans, whether you need a new organization with 
a limited territorial objective as against some of 
the more broad plans such as the Colombo Plan, 
whether the NATO label or even the OEEC label 
is helpful or not—all of these things need to be 
studied and will be studied. But on the basic 
proposition that more needs to be done to help the 
less-developed countries, there is no dispute. Also, 
there is no dispute over the proposition that the 
interrelationship of the Middle East and Europe 
is so close and vital that there is a legitimate 
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ground for special concern by Europe for the 
healthy development and the independence of 
that area. 

Now, as I say, there will have to be a careful 
study of just how best to work this out. There are 
competing agencies in the field. The United Na- 
tions is anxious to get into this field. Of course, 
we have our own Development Loan Fund and 
the Export Bank. There is the World Bank, 
which is affiliated with the United Nations. All 
these things need careful study. But the two 
basic propositions, which I think have produced 
the plan, are entirely acceptable to the United 
States. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you evaluate for us, 
sir, the sum total of Adlai Stevenson’s contribu- 
tions toward the planning for this coming NATO 
conference and his subsequent refusal to attend? 


A. I would say that the relationship that we 
have had has been highly satisfactory and very 
gratifying to me personally. We worked together 
in complete harmony and understanding. He 
has made quite a number of vaiuable and useful 
suggestions with respect to the presentation of our 
program, and we have availed of those sugges- 
tions. With respect to his not going to Paris, I 
think I had better let that stand on his own 
explanation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said before, sir, that this 
meeting is all-important. The question I would 
like to ask—NATO was created about a decade 
ago, the idea for it, to meet a certain set of con- 
ditions which some people believe no longer ob- 
tain. Is there any thinking in the State Depart- 
ment that perhaps NATO may be changed, the 
concept of it, to meet these new conditions, or 
don’t you think the conditions have changed? 


A. The conditions have changed in certain re- 
spects; in other respects they remain unchanged. 
There is unchanged the growing military might 
of the Soviet Union. There is unchanged the pur- 
pose of the Soviet rulers to attempt to dominate 
the world and to spread their system throughout 
the world. Those were the conditions that pre- 
vailed when NATO was formed, and they con- 
tinue to be the conditions today. Now certain 
things have changed. The character of future 
war has perhaps changed with the development 
of a whole family of nuclear weapons and with 
the likelihood that missiles will more and more 
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become a factor in general war. Also there is the 
new factor, that the Soviet Union appears to be 
willing today to extract from its people increas- 
ing amounts of economic goods, and the like, to 
use in political and economic warfare throughout 
the world. So, as in any struggle, the conditions 
in detail have changed. 

I think that NATO must be flexible and change 
to meet those conditions. We have got to be pre- 
pared to meet more fully and adequately the chal- 
lenge of modern warfare. We have to meet more 
adequately the challenge of the economic war- 
fare that is being conducted. The basic things 
remain the same; the implementation has changed, 
and we must be flexible to meet those changes. 


Situation in Indonesia 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the situation in Indonesia be- 
tween that country and the Dutch seems to be 
deteriorating very rapidly. I wonder if you 
would give us your estimation of that situation in 
that area of the world. 


A. There is certainly a deterioration of the con- 
ditions in Indonesia. It would seem that Com- 
munist-inspired or -dominated labor unions have 
taken the lead in attempting to seize Dutch prop- 
erty, allegedly in reprisal for the failure of the 
Indonesian Government to obtain a two-thirds 
vote on its resolution with reference to West New 
Guinea, or West Irian, whichever it may be 
called. That situation does give concern. It 
raises a question as to the maintenance of law and 
order in the area. We have, I think, expressed 
to the Indonesian Government our view that mod- 
eration should prevail and forces of law and 
order kept in control of the situation. I think 
there was a meeting yesterday between our Am- 
bassador and the Foreign Minister, but I have 
not yet had a report on that meeting. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have talked about the 
NATO meeting as assuming what you appar- 
ently consider a sense of urgency because the 
Heads of Government will be there. Now cer- 
tain things will have to be asked of Congress in 
connection with this program. Will you exhibit 
the same sense of urgency when you go to Con- 
gress? Do you plan anything out of the ordinary 
in your efforts to get from Congress what you 
need ? 
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A. Well, I think we will exert ourselves to the 
full to try to get from Congress what we need. 
I don’t think there need be any doubt on that 
score. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, coming back to Indonesia, 
there was a report from Djakarta that the Indo- 
nesian Foreign Minister has declared that the 
United States Ambassador offered United States 
help in seeking a solution. Would you qualify 
the steps by Mr. Allison in Djakarta as a kind 
of mediation offer and, if so, in what field? 

A. I nave had no report on what took place. 
All I can say is that Ambassador Allison was not 
authorized to offer mediation or good offices in 
the dispute between Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, a number of the questions 
this morning seem to me to point toward this 
other further question. Do you think that it is 
possible to renew the spirit of NATO, the spirit 
of unity in NATO, without solving the problems 
of Algeria and Cyprus? 

A. I have no doubt that the spirit of NATO 
can be and will be reinvigorated by this meeting. 
One of the hopes that we have from the meeting 
is, as I said, that the meeting will sufficiently im- 
press upon the Heads of Government the im- 
portance of NATO, that they will try to resolve 
issues which, if unresolved, might impair the 
vitality and strength of NATO. So, we hope 
that the meeting may, as a byproduct, contrib- 
ute perhaps toward a solution to these other 
problems. 


Increasing Consultation Among NATO Members 


Q. Further on that point, Mr. Secretary, what 
is the position of this Government as to consulta- 
tion beyond the bounds of NATO with other 
NATO members? Are you prepared to obligate 
this Government to consult with them, outside 
of the actual NATO boundary? 


A. Yes, we are, and that is nothing new. I 
made that clear a year ago: that we are prepared 
to lay before the NATO Council our policies 
with respect to any part of the world and to have 
those policies a matter of discussion and com- 
ment. I did, however, make quite clear—as, in- 
deed, it was made clear in the report of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee which approved the 
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North Atlantic Treaty—that we cannot come to 
any final conclusion which affects non-NATO 
countries, which are friends and allies of ours, 
in their absence. In other words, we cannot and 
will not dispose of affairs which affect other 
friendly countries at a consultation where they are 
not present to be heard. So in that respect, as 
regards non-NATO areas, the consultations inso- 
far as they relate to specific problems would not 
be definitive or conclusive, but we would get the 
point of view of our NATO allies. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would this be the answer, sir, 
to the Dutch request last Saturday before the 
NATO Council for its members and for the 
United States to give diplomatic support in the 
dispute with Indonesia? It seems to be precisely 
along the line you just now mentioned. 


A. I think we would apply that same principle. 
The NATO Council is a very appropriate place 
for any member to bring up questions of such 
concern. It is able at the same time and the same 
place to present its viewpoint to a number of 
countries. But, as I said, in accordance with the 
spirit and, I think, the language of the treaty, 
and certainly of the Senate action with reference 
to the treaty, we would not come to definitive views 
and agree to a definitive course of action at a 
NATO meeting if that affected the interests of 
other friendly countries. 


Q. In the Tunisian arms case, Mr. Secretary, did 
we or did we not discuss that with other NATO 
members except the British and the French? 


A. No, that was not discussed in advance with 
other than those countries. 


Q. Would that not fall into the category of 
problems that you are speaking of ? 


A. Perhaps so. Of course, the facts there were 
that the general proposition which guided us—the 
basic policy that guided us—was made a matter 
of public record for about 2 months prior to the 
events that you speak of, and the policy was not 
criticized or objected to by anyone nor did any 
member of the NATO Council suggest that it 
should be made a matter of consultation. It 
seemed to be accepted by everybody, including the 
French. We did get into a little jam at the very 
last, in the application of that policy, because, as 
I have pointed out, we thought up to within a 
few hours of what was the agreed deadline that 
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the French themselves would supply the arms, 
When they did not, the British and ourselves did, 
But that hitch at the end could not have been fore- 
seen, I think, in advance. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I think what some of us are 
trying to gei at in these questions is whether, as 
a result of this meeting or in connection with 
this meeting, you expect consultation to be broad- 
ened and strengthened—in other words, some con- 
crete expression of the sort of spirit of unity and 
reinvigoration of NATO which you spoke about 
generally before. 


A. I think it will be—the consultation will be 
strengthened and broadened. As a matter of fact, 
it has been in the process of being strengthened 
and broadened very actively since the adoption 
of the report of “The Three Wise Men” a year 
ago.2. The number and variety of questions that 
have been brought up there has been quite amaz- 
ing. There have been very important consulta- 
tions, most notably in connection with the dis- 
armament proposals. Now this business of con- 
sultation is nothing that can be assured merely 
by attempting to formulate a precise set of rules. 
It has got to become a habit. And the great 
trouble in the case of many of us is we have the 
task of dealing with so much and we are not al- 
ways in the habit of saying, “Well, we must wait 
until we have talked it over.” Now we must de- 
velop that as a habit. Until it becomes a habit, it 
won't work. It is becoming a habit, and that 
habit will grow, and as it grows it will become a 
natural thing to do, And I can say, I think with 
complete assurance, that this is a habit which we 
welcome, which we encourage, and which I think 
will make itself more and more evident in our re- 
lations, assuming, as I think is the case, that 
others adopt the same habit. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, why don’t you amend the 
treaty to make it a requirement rather than just a 
habit? 


A. Well, I don’t think it is necessary or, in- 
deed, practical to amend the treaty in that re- 
spect. That’s a matter which lies within the 
competence of the Executive, as to how he con- 
ducts foreign policy. And I would not think it 
wise to have a treaty which imposed upon the 


? For the text of the report of the Committee of Three 
on Nonmilitary Cooperation in NATO, see ibid., Jan. 7, 
1957, p. 18. 
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President certain requirements as to how to con- 
duct foreign policy. And, indeed, the formula- 
tion of that would be extremely difficult. As I 
point out, it cannot lend itself to a specific formu- 
lation in terms of a rigid rule. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you spoke of consultation in 
terms of our own American camp. Your answer 
a moment ago on Mr. Kennan seemed to invite 
the inference that you had all of the varied think- 
ing within the Department that you could pos- 
sibly use. Was that the impression that you 
meant to create, or was it not, and do you intend 
specifically to consult others outside, be it a Ken- 
nan or a Stevenson or somebody else, in terms of 
bipartisanship on foreign policy? 

A. Well, we have a desire to draw ideas from 
any available source. In connection with this 
NATO meeting I have talked, I suppose, with 
no less than 20 or 30 people not permanently con- 
nected in any way with the State Department, 
in the search for ideas. We don’t think we have 
a monopoly by any means on all the ideas. In- 
deed, sometimes I feel that, because of the fact 
that we all of us have such heavy daily tasks to 
do, we can often get better ideas from those who 
have more leisure to think in general terms and 
less compulsions in terms of the tasks of the 
minute. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, will you explain the foreign 
trade policy with respect to the statement issued 
yesterday by the State and Commerce Depart- 
ments *® indicating we believe in lower tariffs and 
freer trade, and meanwhile the Tariff Commis- 
sion, at the President’s suggestion, is inquiring 
into the possibility of raising tariffs on lead and 
zine, which has offended very greatly three of our 
good neighbors. How can we reconcile those two 
situations ? 

A. Well, those two situations have been in- 
herent in the law and have been reconciled in law 
and practice fer a good many years now. In gen- 
eral, we believe in, have advocated, and the law 
authorizes, liberal trade policies with a possibility 
on a reciprocal basis of reducing tariffs. The 


* See p. 1042. 
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law also provides that, if there is a special griev- 
ous injury to any particular industry, then an 
exception can be made. The existence of the gen- 
eral principle with the possibility of exceptions 
has been in the law for now a great many years. 


Tapping Industrial Potential of Germany 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you foresee discussion at 
NATO of the possibility of tapping the indus- 
trial production potential of Germany in build- 
ing NATO defenses? 

A. We believe that there can be a greater use 
of the industrial potential of Europe, including 
West Germany, in the manufacture of some of 
these new weapons. We hope that that subject 
will be explored with, we hope, positive results. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is your departure date 
for Paris, and what do you expect to do there 
prior to the opening of the meeting on Monday? 


A. I expect to leave here following the Na- 
tional Security Council meeting, which takes 
place on Thursday morning, and will get to Paris 
somewhere around 11 o’clock or noon, I think, the 
next day. I will probably have some prelim- 
inary talks with some other Foreign Ministers, 
or Heads of Government, who may themselves 
come to Paris a little ahead of time. I hope cer- 
tainly to call upon the French Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister. I hope to have a chance to 
talk with General Norstad and call on Mr. Spaak, 
to get their ideas—and then, of course, talk with 
our own permanent staff who are on the NATO 
Council, Ambassador Burgess and his assistants. 





Q. Thank you, sir. 


Letters of Credence 


Ghana 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Ghana, 
Daniel Ahmling Chapman, presented his creden- 
tials to President Eisenhower on December 13. 
For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 665. 
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Recent Developments in the Immigration Field 


by Frank L. Auerbach 
Assistant Director, Visa Office + 


It will soon be 4 years since I had the privilege 
of discussing with you the provisions of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. I was very pleased 
to accept your invitation to visit with you again 
for a discussion of some of the developments in 
the immigration field which have taken place 
since then. There have been a considerable num- 
ber of significant changes in our field—statutory, 
regulatory, as well as administrative—and I will 
attempt to present the highlights of these changes. 


Act of September 11, 1957 


The most significant development is, of course, 
the enactment by the 85th Congress of the act of 
September 11, 1957, also known as Public Law 
85-316. This law may well be called a hardship- 
relief act in that it makes certain changes in exist- 
ing law designed primarily to reunite families, 
facilitate the immigration of orphans and other 
children, provide for the admission of refugee 
escapees, and relieve, at least temporarily, the 
pressure on some of the oversubscribed quotas. 

I know that the provisions of the new act are 
your major concern; so I will discuss them first 
and will later on go into some of the other de- 
velopments in the immigration field. 

The act of September 11, 1957, is an omnibus 
bill in that it deals with a series of subject matters 
which are not necessarily interrelated. It also 
should be noted that some of its provisions amend 

* Address made before the Conference on Immigration 
sponsored by United Community Services of Metropolitan 
Detroit and the Michigan Commission on Displaced Per- 


sons and Refugees at Detroit, Mich., on Dec. 10 (press 
relezze 657 dated Dec. 6). 
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specifically the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
others set up statutory provisions in addition to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; also some 
of its provisions are permanent in nature while 
others have only a temporary validity. In discuss- 
ing them I will not follow the sequence of the 
act’s sections but will rather follow the pattern of 
their general importance. 


Termination of Quota Deductions 


One of the more important provisions of the 
new law is that which terminated the quota de- 
ductions required under the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948 and the so-called Sheepherder Acts of 
June 3, 1950, and April 9, 1952. The enactment 
of this provision carries out a recommendation by 
the President in his messages on immigration to 
the Congress in 1956 and 1957.2, As a result of 
the enactment a total of 308,790 quota numbers 
have been restored to the various quotas, of which 
308,456 were formerly deducted under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act and 334 under the Sheep- 
herder Acts. Remaining quota deductions under 
other provisions of the law, including those re- 
lating to the suspension of deportation proceed- 
ings and those required by private laws, are rela- 
tively negligible. As of October 1, 1957, 5,272 
numbers have been deducted under these pro- 
visions from the quotas of various countries. In 
most instances only small portions of each quota 
have been so deducted in each fiscal year affected. 
For the current fiscal year this change in law has 
restored 8,028 quota numbers for visa issuance. 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 20, 1956, p. 275, and Feb. 18, 1957, 
p. 247. 
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Nonquota Status for Certain Preference Quota 
Immigrants 

Another important provision brought about by 
the new law which has favorably affected the 
status of quotas is one which has accorded non- 
quota status to all aliens entitled to first-, second-, 
and third-preference status on whose behalf the 
Attorney General has approved visa petitions be- 
fore July 1, 1957. It is not possible to tell you 
exactly how many additional immigrants may be 
able to enter the United States as a result, for one 
reason because in the case of first-preference 
quota immigrants the petition identifies only the 
principal applicant but not the number of his 
dependents also now entitled to nonquota status. 
It is estimated, however, that the number will be 
in the proximity of 40,000 persons for all three 
preference groups. 

This provision is one which has become operative 
immediately with the enactment of the law and, 
as you can well appreciate, has presented prob- 
lems of staffing at various consulates, particularly 
in Italy, which is the main beneficiary of this pro- 
vision. Every effort is being made to expedite 
the issuance of these nonquota visas without inter- 
fering with our regular visa program. In other 
words, if we do not want to run the risk of being 
left at the end of the fiscal year with unused 
quota numbers in countries with oversubscribed 
quotas, we must continue to issue the monthly 
limit of 10 percent provided by law as it may not 
be possible to dispose of an accumulated unused 
residue during May and June. Quite a number of 
cases have come to the attention of the Depart- 
ment in which petitions for first-, second-, and 
third-preference immigrants were approved prior 
to July 1, 1957, but have since expired. All these 
cases are referred back to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service for determination as to 
whether these petitions may be revalidated as of 
the original date of their approval. 


Use of Unused Refugee Act Visas 

A third provision of the new act affects signifi- 
cantly the volume of immigration for this and 
next year. This is section 15, which authorizes 
the issuance ef 18,656 special nonquota immigrant 
visas which remained unused when the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 expired on December 31, 1956. 
Of these 18,656 visas, 2,500 have been allotted to 
German expellees and 1,600 visas to Netherlands 
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nationals as those classes were described in the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. The remainder of 
visas—14,556—have been allotted to refugee es- 
capees from Communist oppression or from any 
country within the general area of the Middle 
East. The law specifically provides that, except 
for authorizing the issuance of the unused visas 
authorized by the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
nothing in that provision should be held to ex- 
tend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 
As a result the machinery required by law for the 
administration of the Refugee Relief Act has not 
been reestablished and the procedures required by 
it are not now applicable. Regulations imple- 
menting this provision of the new act were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on November 7, 
1957.3 

Applicants for these special nonquota visas must 
be qualified for visa issuance under the terms of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, except its 
quota provisions. The legislative history of this 
provision contains important guidance on how 
Congress desired that the 14,556 visas should be 
distributed to refugee escapees from Communist 
oppression and from the general area of the Mid- 
dle East. The Senate Judiciary Committee stated 
that the distribution of the remainder should be 
made in a fair and equitable manner, without any 
prescribed numerical limitations for any particu- 
lar group, according to the showing of hardship, 
persecution, and the welfare of the United States. 
Accordingly the Department has instructed ccn- 
sular officers throughout the world to accept appli- 
cations from applicants for these visas, either di- 
rectly or through representatives of the United 
States escapee program or any reputable organi- 
zation or welfare agency, showing the alien’s pos- 
sible qualifications as a refugee escapee. These 
applications must contain biographic data, de- 
scription of the circumstances of the applicant’s 
flight, escape, departure, or forceful removal from 
Communist-occupied or -dominated countries or 
from the general area of the Middle East, the 
hardship or persecution suffered, a summary of 
his educational attainments, professional or tech- 
nical abilities, and any manual skills or vocational 
experience which would tend to make the appli- 
cant of maximum value to the United States. The 
application should be supported by character 
references from interested persons bearing upon 


° 22 Fed. Reg. 8934. 
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the applicant’s attachments to the principles of 
constitutional democratic government. 

All these applications will be submitted to the 
Department of State and will be examined by an 
informal committee consisting of representatives 
of the Department and the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service under the chairmanship of the 
Coordinator of Special Immigration, who has 
been named by the Secretary of State to facilitate 
the implementation of the act of September 11, 
1957. Mr. Robert S. McCollum, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs for Refugee and Migration Affairs, has 
been named for this position and carries out his 
responsibilities under the general supervision of 
Mr. Roderic L. O’Connor, Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. 


Orphans 

Responding to the extensive interest in the 
United States in adopting alien orphans and offer- 
ing to them the care of American homes, the Con- 
gress for the fourth time in the last 7 years has 
made special arrangements for the immigration of 
eligible orphans, As you will recall, the 1950 
amendment to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 
authorized the issuance of 5,000 special nonquota 
immigrant visas to adopted orphans. In 1953 
Congress permitted the entry of 500 eligible or- 
phans adopted by United States Government per- 
sonnel, and the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 pro- 
vided for the issuance of 4,000 nonquota immi- 
grant visas for alien orphans. ‘The new act au- 
thorizes the issuance of an unlimited number of 
special nonquota visas to eligible orphans for a 
2-year period expiring on June 30, 1959. 

The orphan provision of the new law considers 
two types of orphans, those already adopted 
abroad and those coming to be adopted in the 
United States. “In either case adoption must be 
made or planned by a United States citizen and 
spouse. This means that, as under previous law, 
no child adopted by a single person or by two 
alien parents may be issued a special nonquota 
visa. The cases of children adopted abroad are 
handled like any other immigrant visa case, that 
is, the consular officer has to determine whether 
the child is eligible to receive a visa, and whether 
he is an “eligible orphan” as that term is defined, 
and whether he has been lawfully adopted abroad. 
The latter determination has raised the question 
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as to whether an adoption by proxy may be con- 
sidered to be valid for the purposes of this law, 
After careful examination it has been determined 
that a proxy adoption is to be considered valid 
if it is under the jurisdiction of the country or 
state in which the adoption procedure takes place, 
This question has become of special interest in 
connection with the adoption of orphans in Korea, 
the laws of which recognize the validity of proxy 
adoptions. 

In the case of orphans coming for adoption to 
the United States, the Attorney General has the 
primary responsibility of determining whether 
the adoptive parents have given assurances that, 
if the orphan is admitted into the United States, 
they will adopt him and will care for him prop- 
erly and that the preadoption requirements, if 
any, of the State of the orphan’s proposed resi- 
dence have been met. Consular officers will not 
act on any of these cases until they have re- 
ceived from the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service a notification that these requirements have 
been met. Then the consular officer will have to 
examine whether the child is an eligible orphan 
and whether he meets the other requirements of 
the law including those relating to public charge 
and health. To facilitate the processing of these 
cases the Department has reached an understand- 
ing with the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service that assurances of proper care submit- 
ted to that Service will be forwarded to the con- 
sular officer and, if approved by the Attorney 
General, will be accepted as prima facie evidence 
that the child is not likely to become a public 


charge. 


Definition of Term “‘Child”’ 

As you will recall, under the interpretation 
placed by the Attorney General on the term 
“child” as defined by the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, an illegitimate child was not en- 
titled to derive the benefits of the law as a “child” 
and neither was a parent of such a child entitled 
to the benefits conferred on parents of American 
citizens. Since the request of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee for a reversal of this interpre- 
tation was not successful, the Congress has now 
clarified that a child born out of wedlock in rela- 
tion to his mother has the same status as any other 
child under the provisions of the immigration 
laws. In other words, such a child is entitled to 
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nonquota status if his mother is a United States 
citizen and to third-preference quota status if his 
mother is a permanent resident alien. Also, such 
a child may be charged to the more favorable 
quota of his accompanying mother if necessary to 
prevent separation from his mother. The alien 
mother of a child born out of wedlock is now 
entitled to second-preference quota status once 
the child has become 21 years of age. 

The new law has in two other respects facili- 
tated the immigration of children. It provided 
that a stepchild, even if born out of wedlock, is 
to be considered a child if the other requirements 
of the law are met. Furthermore, the new law for 
the first time gives an adopted child the status 
of a “child” if he was adopted while under the 
age of 14 years and if the child has thereafter 
been in the legal custody of and has resided with 
the adopting parent or parents for at least 2 
years. A child who meets these requirements is 
entitled to nonquota status if adopted by an 
American citizen without fulfilling the require- 
ments for “eligible orphans” which I described 
earlier and to third-preference quota status if 
adopted by a permanent resident alien. Also, such 
an adopted child may be charged to the quota of- 
an accompanying immigrant parent if necessary 
to prevent the separation of the family. 


Admission of Otherwise Ineligible Immigrants 

The Committees on the Judiciary of the House 
and the Senate for the lar+ several years had be- 
fore them an increasing number of private bills 
asking that certain close relatives of American 
citizens and permanent resident aliens be ex- 
empted from certain qualitative provisions of the 
immigration laws. A considerable number of such 
bills have been passed. In an effort to extend the 
humanitarian approach expressed by the passage 
of such bills to an entire statutorily defined class 
rather than to selected individuals who are in a 
position to reach the Congress, the new law vests 
the Attorney General with discretionary author- 
ity to waive certain grounds of inadmissibility on 
behalf of spouses, children, and parents of United 
States citizens or of aliens lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence. The 
provisions which may be waived by the Attorney 
General are those relating to criminal and im- 
moral grounds, those relating to ineligibility to 
receive a visa because of the commission of fraud 
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in attempting to obtain a visa, and that relating 
to an alien’s inadmissibility because of the finding 
of a condition of tuberculosis. The authority to 
waive the latter ground expires on June 30, 1959, 
while the Attorney General’s authority to waive 
the other grounds has no time limitation. 

Although the Attorney General exercises his 
authority in these cases without the benefit of a 
recommendation by the Secretary of State or the 
consular officer, in the case of aliens abroad con- 
sular officers participate in the implementation of 
these provisions. In the case of aliens afflicted 
with tuberculosis who are entitled to relief the 
consular officer determines whether the alien has 
met the requirements for the waiver prescribed 
by the Attorney General and then issues the visa 
without having to refer each case to the Attorney 
General. In the other cases in which aliens may 
benefit from the discretionary authority of the 
Attorney General the applicant files his applica- 
tion for relief before a consular officer, who then 
transmits the application for adjudication to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. In 
these cases the consular officer may not issue the 
visa until he has been informed of favorable action 
by the Attorney General. The Department has 
worked closely with the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service in an effort to facilitate the 
prompt implementation of these provisions, and I 
am glad to report that since November 15, 1957, 
consular officers have been under instruction to 
discharge their responsibility in these types of 
cases. 


Adjustment of Status 

Several provisions of the new law permit aliens 
in the United States to acquire permanent resi- 
dence status. While the aaministrative responsi- 
bility for these provisions rests primarily with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, they are 
of interest to the Department of State in view of 
their effect on the foreign policy and on close 
relatives still residing abroad. 

One of these provisions waives the deportation 
requirement in the case of aliens who entered 
the United States under the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948 and at that time misrepresented their 
nationality out of fear of persecution because of 
race, religion, or political opinion had they then 
been repatriated to their former home or resi- 
dence and not for the purpose of evading the pro- 
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visions of the immigration laws. The Attorney 
General is also given discretionary authority to 
waive the deportation requirement in the case of 
any alien who has procured a visa or entry into 
the United States by fraud or misrepresentation 
if he is the spouse, parent, or child of a United 
States citizen or of an alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence. 

The Attorney General is also authorized to 
grant permanent resident status to a limited num- 
ber of skilled aliens who were physically present 
in the United States on July 1, 1957, and who 
are the beneficiaries of an approved first-prefer- 
ence petition filed prior to September 11, 1957. 
This provision is conditioned on the unavaila- 
bility of a quota number for the issuance of an 
immigrant visa to such alien, and it is not appli- 
cable in the case of any exchange visitor who is 
required by law to spend 2 years abroad before 
he returns to the United States as an immigrant 
or as a temporary worker. A number of persons 
who may benefit from this provision had visa ap- 
plications pending at various United States con- 
sulates, particularly in Canada. Their cases can 
now be taken care of by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service without the necessity of 
their going abroad to obtain a visa. If a person 
whose status has been so adjusted has a spouse 
or child abroad by virtue of a marriage which oc- 
curred prior to July 1, 1957, such spouse or child 
is classifiable as a nonquota immigrant. 

Finally the Attorney General is given authority 
to grant permanent resident status to certain for- 
eign government officials and foreign government 
representatives to international organizations who 
have been unable to maintain their official status 
and who have not been required to depart from 
the United States. The number of aliens who may 
be granted the status of permanent residents un- 
der this provision is limited to 50 in any fiscal 
year. Under the law the Attorney General 
will take action on such cases only after consul- 
tation with the Secretary of State. 


Fingerprinting 

Although I know that you are primarily con- 
cerned with the problems of immigrants, this 
presentation of the major provisions of the act of 
September 11, 1957, would be incomplete if I did 
not refer to a provision of great political signi- 
ficance relating to nonimmigrants. I am _ re- 
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ferring to the authorization for the waiving of the 
fingerprinting requirement in the case of nonim- 
migrants. As you will recall, the President has 
repeatedly appealed to the Congress that existing 
law should be amended to eliminate the require- 
ment of fingerprinting for aliens coming to the 
United States for temporary periods. As the 
President pointed out, this requirement, not 
known as a requirement of travel in most other 
countries, has served to hamper the free exchange 
of ideas, cultures, and commerce. The new law 
permits the Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General to waive the requirement of fingerprint- 
ing on a reciprocal basis in the case of temporary 
visitors. Under this authority the fingerprinting 
of nonimmigrant visa applicants was waived by 
regulations published on October 12, 1957, condi- 
tioned only on the existence of reciprocity.* At 
the time of the issuance of these regulations three 
countries required the fingerprinting of American 
citizens. All three countries have since termi- 
nated this requirement in the light of the action 
taken by our Government.® 

These are the major provisions of the act of 
September 11, 1957, as far as they affect directly 
or indirectly the visa function performed by the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service. 
As I pointed out earlier, there have been a num- 
ber of other developments in the immigration 
field during the last few years which should be 
of interest to you and to which I should like to 
refer very briefly. 


Facilitation of International Travel 

In an effort to implement the President’s di- 
rective of May 26, 1954, to facilitate international 
travel the Department of State has taken a num- 
ber of steps in order to achieve this goal con- 
sistent with existing law.’ Some of the major 
changes are the following: 


1. The maximum validity of nonimmigrant 
visas has been raised from 2 to 4 years; 

2. Nonimmigrant visas may now be revalidated 
up to 4 years without personal appearance of the 


* BuLLeTIN of Oct. 28, 1957, p. 682; 22 Fed. Reg. 8119. 

5 BULLETIN of Dec. 9, 1957, p. 936. 

* For a summary of action taken by the United States to 
facilitate international travel and the text of the Presi- 
dent’s directive, see ibid., Jan. 28, 1957, p. 145, and foot- 
note 5, p. 149. 
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applicant and within 1 year of the expiration of 
the visa; 

3. Regulations have been amended so as to per- 
mit aliens registered on quota waiting lists as in- 
tending immigrants to be issued nonimmigrant 
visas for bona fide visits (However, any violation 
of nonimmigrant status will result in the removal 
of the alien’s name from the quota waiting list.) ; 

4, A new simplified nonimmigrant visa appli- 
cation form has been put into operation earlier 
this year, and a uniform preliminary application 
form has been prescribed for all consular posts 
where the use of such a form appears indicated 
in an individual case. 


Training for Visa Work 


The Visa Office, in cooperation with the Foreign 
Service Institute of the Department of State, has 
made every effort to give the best available train- 
ing to new Foreign Service officers. As part of 
this effort a 2-week visa training course has to be 
taken by all new Foreign Service officers. In addi- 
tion, a visa training course by correspondence is 
offered in cooperation with the University of Wis- 
consin to Foreign Service officers in the field. 
Some 700 new officers have so far successfully 
taken the visa training course, and some 900 For- 
eign Service officers in the field have enrolled for 
the training course by correspondence. In an- 
other effort to improve visa procedures and to 
keep the field abreast on developments in the im- 
migration field representatives of the Visa Office 
participate regularly in consular conferences held 
throughout the world. During the last few years 
such conferences have been held in France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Japan, Mexico, and Cuba. 


Affidavits of Support 

Another interesting development which affects 
the visa function is a recent decision by a New 
York court concerning the legal effect of affi- 
davits of support submitted in visa cases. As you 
well know, these so-called affidavits of support 
have long been considered as part of the evidence 
submitted by an alien in establishing that he is 
not likely to become a public charge. In the case 
of the Department of Mental Hygiene of the State 
of California versus Samuel Renel and Ida Renel, 
the court held that an affidavit of support exe- 
cuted by a sponsor in behalf of a visa applicant 
constitutes a moral but not a legal obligation and 
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hence is unenforceable in the courts. It is under- 
stood that the court’s ruling will be appealed to 
the State Supreme Court of New York. As a 
result of the court’s ruling as to the unenforce- 
ability of affidavits of support consular officers 
have been informed that this ruling should not be 
construed as holding that these affidavits serve no 
useful purpose under the immigration laws. They 
are still considered a form of evidence to be 
viewed by the consular officer in the light of all 
other available evidence to determine whether 
the alien has sustained the burden of establishing 
that he is not likely to become a public charge. 
However, the opinion of the court points up the 
duty of a consular officer to examine carefully the 
significance of an affidavit of support submitted 
in an individual case and the motivation and the 
possible moral obligation leading to _ its 
submission. 


Volume of Immigration 


I believe I should not conclude this presentation 
without referring briefly to the volume of immi- 
gration since the enactment of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act in 1952. Since that year the 
volume of immigration has increased significantly. 
The number of immigrant visas increased from 
181,517 issued in 1953 to 209,222 in 1954, 244,871 
in 1955, and 332,407 in 1956 and leveled off to 
317,412 in 1957. The increase in the volume of 
nonimmigrant visas is equally remarkable. A 
steady annual increase led from 349,388 in 1953 to 
501,692 in 1957. The volume of revalidations of 
nonimmigrant visas increased from 11,990 in 1953 
to 87,495 in 1957. Particularly significant has 
been the increase in the volume of immigrant 
visas issued in Mexico. Their number increased 
steadily from 10,675 in 1952 to 66,066 in 1956 and 
then declined in 1957 to 48,609. 


Outlook for Future Amendments 


In closing I should like to anticipate a question 
which I am certain is foremost in your mind. Will 
the Congress in the near future make other sig- 
nificant amendments to the existing immigration 
laws? It would be presumptuous of me to even 
attempt to answer this question, but I think I may 
illustrate the divergence of views on this question 
by referring to a statement by the President of 
the United States on one hand and the chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Immigration, 
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Representative Francis E. Walter, on the other 
hand. Mr. Walter, coauthor of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, on the occasion of the enact- 
ment of the new law said in part: 


This new immigration legislation, which I have spon- 
sored and which the President has now signed into law, 
provides a solution for immediate problems involving 
refugees, orphans, and other persons in an emergency 
situation. In so doing, it removes any legitimate basis 
for complaint against our present immigration pro- 
cedures. 

With these new provisions there can no longer be any 
justification for pressure by those minority leaders who 
would jeopardize our established immigration procedures 
in an effort to enrich themselves politically. 

It has been particularly instructive to see how the 
Congress during this session reasserted its complete con- 
fidence in the immigration system established by the Wal- 
ter-McCarran Immigration Act, and overwhelmingly re- 
jected amendments which would have crippled the pro- 
cedures and principles which that Act embodies. 


On the other hand, the President, in approving 
the bill,’ recognized the improvements it makes in 
present practices but expressed his disappoint- 
ment about the law “in that it fails to deal with 
many of the serious inequities inherent in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act.” After com- 
menting on the failure of the new bill to provide 
a method for the adjustment of status of Hun- 
garian refugees and to legislate specific policies 
as to the future methods of admission of refugees 
and escapees the President stated : 

I am also disappointed that the Congress did not pro- 
vide for basing the immigration quota upon the census 
of population for 1950 in place of the 1920 census, so as 
substantially to increase the quota, and further that no 
provision has been made for the distribution of unused 
quota visas. 

These and other important recommendations which I 
made last January deserve the careful attention of the 
Congress and should be promptly considered at the begin- 
ning of the next session. 

It is against this background that the Congress 
will have to deal with pending immigration issues. 


United Nations Human Rights Day, 1957 
A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS December 10, 1957, marks the ninth anniver- 
sary of the proclamation by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as a common standard of achievement for all na- 
tions and all peoples, and will be observed throughout 


* [bid., Sept. 30, 1957, p. 548. 
* No. 3213 ; 22 Fed. Reg. 9913. 
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the world as a time to increase understanding of that 
great document; and 

WHEREAS December 15, 1957, marks the one hundred 
and sixty-sixth anniversary of the adoption of our Bill 
of Rights as the first ten amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States; and 

WuerEAS the fundamental rights and freedoms which 
are our heritage as Americans—freedom of speech and 
of the press, freedom of assembly and association, free- 
dom of conscience and religious worship, the right to fair 
trial and equal treatment under law—are recognized by 
peoples throughout the world as foundations of liberty 
and justice ; and 

WHEREAS the new resources which have come into be- 
ing as the result of the scientific and technical advances 
of our time give new hope for the fulfillment of human 
needs and greater enjoyment of human rights: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwigut D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim De- 
cember 10, 1957, as United Nations Human Rights Day; 
and I call upon the citizens of the United States to honor 
this day by reading and studying the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and the Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution of the United States, that we may be re- 
minded of our privileges and responsibilities as a people 
dedicated to the principles of freedom. Let us draw 
strength from our own experience of liberty to use our 
new resources for the benefit of all mankind. Let us 
reaffirm our faith in the individual, and let us as mem- 
bers of the brotherhood of all free men strengthen and 
defend the blessings of liberty for this generation and for 
generations to come. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this seventh day of 

December in the year of our Lord nineteen 
[SEAL] hundred and fifty-seven, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the 

one hundred and eighty-second. 


By the President: 


JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State 


The Practice of Human Rights 


Statement by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord* 


On this Human Rights Day, 1957, it is fitting 
that we rededicate ourselves to the inspiring 
words of the United Nations Charter, which 
states that one of the purposes of the United Na- 
tions is to promote human rights and fundamental 


*Released to the press on Dec. 9 (U.S./U.N. press re- 
lease 2841). Mrs. Lord is U.S. Representative on the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights. 
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freedoms without regard to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Human freedom is one of our greatest assets; it 
is essential to a lasting peace. History reveals 
that it has been the dictators of the world, not the 
democracies, who have started most of the wars of 
conquest and have provoked most of the wars of 
rebellion. Today in this era of atoms and outer- 
space missiles we need democracy more than ever 
before as a defense against the fanatical actions of 
totalitarian regimes. 

If America is to lead the world in its search for 
peace with justice, it must be in the forefront in 
the practice of human rights. Because we are in 
a forward position of leadership, everything we 
do, our shortcomings as well as our good deeds, 
are well known around the world. So whenever 
Americans practice person-to-person democracy, 
when they strive to understand people of other re- 
ligions, races, and nationalities, they are making 
an important individual contribution to peace. 

We can no longer afford to live in a world 
where animosities based on personal differences 


exist. The world is too small for people to settle 
their disputes by force. It is too small for preju- 
dice. 


Ten years have brought about many gains in 
human rights in our own country and throughout 
the world. Let us continue to work for that uni- 
versal respect for the worth of the individual 
which is one of the essentials of peace. 


Dr. Hyde To Represent U.S. 
on WHO Executive Board 


The White House announced on November 22 
the recess appointment by the President of Dr. 
H. van Zile Hyde as the representative of the 
United States on the Executive Board of the 
World Health Organization. 
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United States and France Resume 
Civil Aviation Consultations 
Press release 663 dated December 11 


Civil aviation consultations between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and France were 
held at Paris from October 14 to 25, 1957.1. In 
accord with a decision reached at that time, the 
consultations were suspended and were resumed at 
Washington on December 10, 1957. 

The United States is represented by the follow- 
ing delegation : 

Livingston Satterthwaite, Department of State, chairman 
G. Joseph Minetti, member, Civil Aeronautics Board 
Joseph G. FitzGerald, director, Bureau of Air Operations, 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Mrs. Mary C. Hillyer, International Division, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board 
Hendrik van Oss, Aviation Division, Department of State 
David H. Ernst, chief, Transport and Communications 
Policy Section, American Embassy, Paris 
Edgar J. Beigel, Office of Western European Affairs, De- 
partment of State 
José DeSeabra, Division of Language Services, Depart- 
ment of State 

Bradley D. Nash, Deputy Under Secretary of Commerce 
for Transportation 

Francis M. Holladay, program coordinator for air trans- 
port, Department of Commerce 

John E. Stephen, Air Transport Association (observer) 


The Government of France is represented by 
the following delegation: 


Augustin Jordan, Minister Plenipotentiary, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, chairman 

Jacques Desinarest, Director of Air Transport, Secre- 
tariat General for Civil and Commercial Aviation 

Jean B. Morel, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Xavier de la Renaudiére, Secretary of State, Secretariat 
General for Civil and Commercial Aviation 

Pierre Pelen, counselor, French Embassy, Washington 

René Briend, French Air Transport Association (ob- 
server ) 


1For text of communique issued jointly by the Ameri- 


ean and French delegations on Oct. 25, see BULLETIN of 
Nov. 11, 1957, p. 754. 
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United States-Colombian Cooperation 


by John M. Cabot 
Ambassador to Columbia? 


Today you are holding the first meeting of the 
American Society of Cali. This is a great step 
you are taking. You will be another center of 
American activities in this city—and a commu- 
nity is vastly better able than the individuals who 
compose it to get many things done. But you 
will also be an organization which links us with 
our friends in this country in which we live; and 
it is that link, I venture to say, which will be the 
most significant part of your society’s activities. 
Living, as we do, in a friendly foreign country, 
it is important that we should know, appreciate, 
and cooperate with it, that we should share its 
joys and its sorrows and do what we can to con- 
tribute our share to the rich texture of its national 
life. I know that is one of your principal objec- 
tives, and I am, therefore, particularly happy to 
be here. My congratulations to the organizers 
of this society, my warmest good wishes for its 
success, and my thanks for your kind invitation 
to speak to you. 

In addition to attending your inaugural meet- 
ing, this is another effort on my part to get to 
know Colombia. No nation can be known solely 
from its capital or from books and reports, and 
this is particularly true of Colombia, with its 
great diversity and the decentralization which 
geography has imposed on it. 

The nature of diplomacy has changed, even in 
the 30 years I have been in our service. In the 
past, diplomatic decisions tended to be taken by 
a small group of well-informed people, and that 
was only less true of democratic than of authori- 
tarian countries. But today more and more basic 


* Address made at the inaugural meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Cali, at Cali, Colombia, on Nov. 20. 
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diplomatic decisions tend to be taken by the 
masses of people—and sometimes when taking 
them they unhappily are not well informed. It 
would, of course, be a fallacy to think that a group 
of well-informed diplomats will always make wise 
decisions, but it would equally be a fallacy to sup- 
pose that the people are always right. The mod- 
ern trend toward popular control of basic deci- 
sions is largely to the good. It is clear, however, 
that, if the people are to make the basic decisions, 
they must be adequately informed and must 
understand the basic issues. 

We are fortunate in our relations with Co- 
lombia in having few points of misunderstanding. 
In international political matters we almost al- 
ways see eye-to-eye. To prove that point I need 
merely mention the great sacrifices we have both 
made to uphold world peace and collective se- 
curity in Korea and Suez. In economic matters 
we enjoy mutually beneficial commercial rela- 
tions: nearly three-quarters of Colombia’s exports 
are bought by the United States, and nearly two- 
thirds of her imports in the United States. In 
cultural matters, in military affairs, in the per- 
sonal relations between Colombians and Ameri- 
cans wherever they may be, a most friendly and 
cooperative atmosphere tends to prevail. Seldom 
in my years of service have I noted such an at- 
mosphere of friendship, understanding, and mu- 
tual respect as exists between our two countries. 
To few countries in the world have we greater 
reason to be appreciative than to Colombia for 
the cooperation it has so generously extended to 
us in matters of mutual interest. 

I think a good many of you here may not be 
fully aware of the cooperation we on our part 
are extending to Colombia, and, since I believe 
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this may be of interest to you and to our Colom- 
bian friends, I should like to try to give you a 
picture of it. 


Mutuality of Effort 


Let me first stress the mutuality of our various 
programs in Colombia. Your Government feels 
that it is best for the relations between our coun- 
tries and for the success of our programs that 
both Colombia and the United States should con- 
tribute toward them, and Colombia evidently 
feels this way, too. Quite apart from the matter 
of national pride, your Government feels, and 
thinks Colombians feel, that the programs derive 
vitality and permanent value from the fact that 
Colombia as well as the United States is contribu- 
ting men, money, and materials toward their ful- 
fillment. Our cooperation is not intended by 
itself to develop Colombia, nor could it do so. 
The fundamental eitert must be theirs. What 
the United States can do, and is trying to do, is 
to make their efforts more fruitful. 

Let me underscore next the fact that our 
mutual programs are meant to benefit both 
Colombia and the United States. I am sure our 
Colombian friends will not be shocked at the 
latter part of the thought. They would justly 
resent any effort on our part to get them to do 
anything for the United States which was not in 
their national interests. The United States is 
cooperating in these programs as a matter of en- 
lightened self-interest. It has no intention of 
proposing anything which is contrary to Colom- 
bia’s interests—quite the reverse, we believe that 
the cooperation benefits Colombia more than our- 
selves. Our interests which we are seeking to 
promote are not selfish ones. Any “strings” the 
United States has attached to its cooperation are 
for the success of the programs rather than for 
any selfish purpose. 

I hope that this will show the fallacy of those 
who argue that the United States has not suc- 
ceeded in buying friendship and gratitude by its 
cooperation. We are not trying to, and we 
would be very foolish if we did. If an indirect 
effect of our aid is to engender friendship, so 
much the better; but that is not our primary pur- 
pose. Our friendship rests on common purposes 
and ideals, not on money. 

The simple fact is that, at the present juncture, 
Colombia’s interest is generally our interest and 
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that, if we strengthen Colombia, we strengthen 
ourselves. Colombia has great problems—politi- 
cal, economic, social, educational, etc. It also has 
a great future, and our cooperation may mean 
that that future can be more rapidly attained. 
We are intimately linked with Colombia by ties 
of geography, history, common interests, common 
ideals, a common civilization and religious spirit. 
We are alike faced by an implacable challenge. 
We have the resources to help Colombia meet that 
challenge. We should be very foolish, even from 
our own selfish viewpoint, if we failed to use them 
effectively for that end. That is the meaning of 
our cooperation. 

Let us now examine this cooperation in detail. 


Eximbank Loans 


Prior to this year Colombia had received loans 
totaling $61 million from the Export-Import 
Bank, which is, of course, a U.S. Government 
agency. These loans built roads, rehabilitated 
railways, helped reconstruct Bogota after April 
9, 1948, built the Tequendama Hotel, and pro- 
vided capital for the Caja Agraria. Colombia 
has already paid back over $37 million of these 
loans. You are all, I am sure, familiar with the 
$60 million additional credit recently advanced 
by the Eximbank to help fund Colombia’s com- 
mercial arrears. 

Now these were, of course, loans and are repay- 
able; to that extent they are simply a financial 
transaction. Nevertheless, the entire purpose of 
the Eximbank is to grant credits which cannot be 
obtained through private banking channels. Co- 
lombia has thus been able to get loans at difficult 
moments and under favorable terms. Be it said, 
with reference to my earlier remarks about mu- 
tuality, that Colombia has faithfully fulfilled its 
obligations to the Eximbank. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodity Sales 

A second field in which we have extended eco- 
nomic cooperation to Colombia is through so- 
called P.L. 480 agreements, by which we sell agri- 
cultural surpluses to Colombia primarily for 
pesos rather than dollars. In 1955 the agreement 
was for $5,300,000, in 1956 for $11,600,000, and 
in 1957 for $20,400,000 of agricultural commodi- 
ties; but over half of those under the last agree- 
ment will be delivered in 1958 and 1959. The Co- 
lombian Government has proposed another P.L. 
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480 agreement, and this request is now receiving 
consideration in Washington. 

The quantities of commodities covered by the 
existing agreements are rather impressive. It 
may not mean much to you to say that we have 
shipped 130,000 tons of wheat and flour in 1955-57 
and over 30,000 tons of cotton. Perhaps you can 
judge the quantities better if I say that the wheat 
and flour will make 800,000,000 half-pound 
loaves of bread and that the cotton is sufficient to 
make one suit of clothes for every man, woman, 
and child in Colombia. 

These commodities are not given to Colombia. 
Under the first two agreements, Colombia pays 
the full amount due in pesos; under the third, 64.4 
percent in pesos, the rest in dollars. But under 
the first two agreements the peso rate was fixed at 
2.51 to the dollar; under the third, at the ex- 
change certificate rate. In other words, after hav- 
ing sold our agricultural commodities at very low 
prices, we accepted pesos at a rate far higher than 
they were worth. 

In selling these commodities we had to bear in 
mind not only the thought that we should not de- 
prive other friendly countries of their normal 
markets but also that we should not discourage 
production in Colombia by underselling it. The 
Colombian Government therefore sold these com- 
modities at a substantial profit. The benefit to 
the consumer was thus not perceptible to him; 
but what is not generally realized is that Colom- 
bia also benefited from these profits, since they 
were used to help finance the operations of the 
Caja Agraria and to pay the freight on relief 
shipments. 

You are all aware of how difficult the food 
situation is in Colombia for the moment, due pri- 
marily to violence, drought, and the lack of 
wherewithal to buy machinery, fertilizers, seed, 
etc. People are tragically hungry in many areas. 
The food supplied under these P.L. 480 agree- 
ments has done much to prevent this bad situa- 
tion from becoming worse. Moreover, these com- 
modities have prevented prices from rising 
steeply. Wheat is practically the only basic com- 
modity which has been held at 1956 prices. Simi- 
larly, the cotton has enabled mills to keep running 
and has thus kept many Colombians employed. 
I should perhaps add that the new P.L. 480 re- 
quest of the Colombian Government includes such 
highly nutritive foods as peas, beans, rice, lard, 
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and oats—items which we hope will help to cover 
the shortages in these vital consumers items. 

The P.L. 480 sales have been devised to meet a 
temporary emergency, and we hope they will soon 
not be needed. What is essential is that Colom- 
bian agriculture shall as soon as possible produce 
as much as possible of its food needs. In this field, 
too, we are cooperating with Colombia. The 
Rockefeller Foundation—be it noted, a private 
enterprise—has been cooperating with Colombian 
agricultural experiment stations since 1950 to de- 
velop better seeds and farming methods. One of 
the stations at which they have been working is 
in Palmira. If I say that the Foundation has 
spent $1,500,000 since 1950 in providing techni- 
cians, equipment, and training for Colombian 
technicians in the United States, it may not sound 
very impressive; but if I say that through the 
seeds and methods they have developed Colombia 
can double its crops, I think you will agree that it 
is very important. 


Technical Assistance 


It is not enough to develop better seed and 
methods; the farmers all over the country need to 
learn how to use them. Those near the experi- 
mental stations can learn at first hand; but for 
those farther away an extension service is essen- 
tial. That, too, the United States is cooperating to 
provide in Colombia—and has done so since 1953 
through our point 4 program, which is admin- 
istered by our U.S. Operations Mission. I have 
recently visited Boyaca and have personally seen 
the work and the enthusiasm of Colombians and 
Americans working together to help the farmer 
grow better crops. I was particularly impressed 
by the work and enthusiasm of the 4-S Clubs, pat- 
terned after our 4-H Clubs. This extension work 
means not only a better living for the farmer; it 
means better, cheaper, more abundant and varied 
food for the city dweller. Again, the results are 
more significant than the expenditure of money. 

We are cooperating in a third way to foster Co- 
lombian agriculture. For many desirable projects 
the money is lacking. The greater part—some 60 
percent—of the peso funds derived from sales of 
P.L. 480 commodities is, therefore, loaned to 
further a variety of desirable long-term agricul- 
tural developments. We have already agreed how 
some 25 million of these pesos are to be loaned, 
and another 18 million have now accumulated. Be 
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it said that these loans are repayable in pesos, not 
dollars. 

We extend point 4 cooperation in other fields 
than agriculture—for example, in that of public 
health. In this field, too, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation worked for many years. It was this or- 
ganization which spearheaded the worldwide at- 
tack on yellow fever, for example, and it has con- 
tributed importantly to Colombian medical 
schools such as those of the University of the 
Andes, the University del Valle, and the National 
University. Point 4 has, in cooperation with the 
Colombian Government, established a_ health 
servicio, the most notable achievement of which 
has been virtually to wipe out the horrid disease 
of yaws, which used to afflict up to 75 percent of 
the people in the west coast area. Perhaps I 
should also mention that UNICEF [United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund] is now undertaking a cam- 
paign for the eradication of malaria, and nearly 
half of the funds of UNICEF are contributed by 
the United States. On point 4 the United States 
has spent approximately $1,250,000 each year in 
recent years. 


Cultural Cooperation 

Let us now turn to the field of cultural coopera- 
tion. Again our great private foundations, 
notably the Rockefeller and Kellogg, led the way. 
In addition to its contributions to universities, 
the Rockefeller gives 12 fellowships each year in 
medicine and agriculture. The Kellogg Founda- 
tion gives fellowships in agriculture, dentistry 
and medicine, and nursing; it has also provided 
equipment and teaching aids and contributed 
funds for the strengthening of the faculties of 
agronomy at Palmira and Medellin. Other 
scholarships are provided by the Guggenheim, 
Ford, Eisenhower, and 4-H Foundations. Point 
4 has sent 318 trainees to the United States in 
the past 13 years. 

A new Fulbright program is now about to be 
started in Colombia.? This will provide for such 
items as scholarships, the sending of lecturers, a 
semester in Spanish for teachers of it in the 
United States, the improvement in the teaching 
of English in Colombian universities. Funds for 
this program will come from the smaller part of 


*For an announcement of the signing of the agreement, 
see BULLETIN of Jan. 28, 1957, p. 156. 
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the funds derived from P.L. 480 sales which we 
reserve for our own use. These reserved funds 
also go to help our American schools, such as that 
in Cali, to undertake nutritional and market sur- 
veys, and to finance other useful projects. 

Finally, through our Public Law 402, passed 
in 1948, we make, through the United States 
Information Service, a number of annual grants 
to permit outstanding Colombians in many fields 
to visit the United States. In the past fiscal year, 
29 such grants were made to Colombians. These 
grants have enabled economists, physicians, 
doctors, intellectuals, educators, engineers, jour- 
nalists, labor leaders, and lawyers to study and 
observe new methods and programs in the United 
States and to confer with their colleagues in their 
particular fields of specialization. 

Another area in which we have cooperated with 
Colombia is in the military field. Colombian 
soldiers and sailors fought gallantly in Korea 
beside our own. Colombia and the United States 
are pledged, under the Rio Pact of 1947—and I 
like to recall that it was the model for NATO— 
to consider any attack on any American nation 
an attack on themselves. We have cooperated in 
providing arms, equipment, and services to 
Colombia in order that it might fulfill the 
missions it had undertaken in the defense of the 
free world—and ultimately of its own sovereignty 
and independence. Colombia has shown that it 
is as aware as the United States that in united 
effort there is strength and has meshed its mili- 
tary effort with that of the United States. 

I am aware that there are Colombians who say 
we are doing no service to Colombia by providing 
arms for its forces. Let me say first that we can- 
not prevent Colombia from getting arms else- 
where if we do not supply them, and, if Colombia 
does get arms elsewhere, the standardization 
which is so important to our mutual defense goes 
out the window. Let me say also on the basis of 
personal knowledge that, when we have had 
reason to believe that arms requested of us were 
to be used for internal strife rather than defense, 
we have not provided those arms. Obviously, 
arms we have provided conscientiously for one 
purpose may, after delivery, be used for another; 
and yet I think recent events have shown that, 
when the Colombian people clearly express their 
will, the arms we have provided will not be used 
to thwart it. 
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Emergency Relief 


Colombia has had tragic experiences in the past 
10 years, and there have been times when she has 
been willing, because of emergencies, to accept the 
help extended by friends. Many of you will re- 
call the relief work of American agencies, both 
public and private, at the time of the terrible ex- 
plosion here a year ago. Less spectacular but 
vastly larger in scale is the food distribution now 
being made by the National Catholic Welfare 
[Conference] and CARE. 

NCWC has specialized in family relief; in the 
past 2 years it has distributed some 25,000,000 
pounds of powdered milk, cheese, flour, corn meal, 
and rice, valued at nearly $4 million. During the 
present quarter, NCWC is providing 2,000,000 
pounds of milk, 500,000 pounds of cheese, 1,500,- 
000 pounds of flour, and 1,500,000 pounds of corn 
meal—supplementary feeding for some 600,000 
people every day. 

CARE has specialized in package distribution 
and school lunch programs. This agency has so 
far distributed 1,900,000 pounds of food packages 
valued at $550,000 to 95,000 people and wishes 
greatly to expand its program in the coming year. 
In addition, it has distributed through its depart- 
mental programs a million dollars’ worth of food 
to 250,000 people and has recently arranged to 
expand this program greatly too. An emergency 
CARE shipment of 380,000 pounds of food has 
just reached Colombia. 

Both NCWC and CARE are private organiza- 
tions supported by the generous contributions of 
individuals. The food they distribute is, however, 
obtained without cost to them from United States 
surplus stocks, i. e. is financed by the American 
taxpayer. These organizations pay for the pack- 
aging, handling, distributing, and a part of the 
freight and administrative expenses. In this con- 
nection let me again emphasize the element of 
mutuality I mentioned earlier: the Colombian 
Government pays the greater part of the freight 
and the local administrative expenses on these 
relief shipments. 

There is a strong feeling among many nations 
seeking economic cooperation that it should be 
provided through international agencies rather 
than bilaterally. In view of our great propor- 
tional resources we contribute heavily to the funds 
available to these agencies. Let us take a few 
conspicuous examples of the cooperation these 
agencies extend to Colombia. 
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In Bogota there exists the Inter-American 
Housing Center (CINVA), an agency of the 
Organization of American States. It is doing 
splendid work in the fields of developing new 
techniques for good, cheap housing and of train- 
ing students from other American republics. 

The International Bank has authorized loans to 
Colombia totaling over $106 million for the build- 
ing and improvement of railways, roads, hydro- 
electric plants, and other important projects. 

In addition to its malaria-eradication program, 
UNICEF has had an important food distribution 
program in Colombia. 

I shall not take more of your time to describe 
the many other examples of cooperation I might 
cite. We have cooperated not only to reciprocate 
the cooperation which Colombia has extended to 
us and to express the friendship we feel for Co- 
lombia but also because it is in our interest that 
Colombia shall be prosperous, progressive, free, 
great in every sense. We hope, as good friends 
and good neighbors, that an era may now be 
dawning for Colombia in which our cooperation 
may bear increasing fruit in contributing to the 
happiness and grandeur of the Colombian people. 
For it is upon cooperation, whether between this 
society and the people of Cali, between Colombia 
and the United States, or between all the peoples 
of the earth, that the future peace, prosperity, 
progress, and happiness of mankind will largely 
depend. 


Administration Outlines Proposals 
for Renewing Trade Agreements Act 
Press release 660 dated December 91 

At the President’s meeting on December 3 the 
congressional leaders were informed of his pro- 
posals with respect to renewal of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, which are designed to provide the nec- 
essary new tariff bargaining authority for an 
adequate period with safeguards for the American 
economy. Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks and Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Douglas Dillon on December 9 announced details 
of the administration proposals. 

It is proposed that authority to enter into trade 
agreements would be extended for 5 years from 
the date of its expiration on June 30, 1958. New 


*xReleased jointly with the Department of Commerce. 
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tariff reduction authority will be proposed as 
follows: 

The President would be authorized to reduce 
any rate of duty existing on July 1, 1958. 

(a) By 5 percent of the duty annually for 5 
successive years. However, as an alternative he 
could reduce a duty by this same total amount 
over a 3-year period if no yearly reduction ex- 
ceeded 10 percent of the duty. 

(b) By three percentage points ad valorem, 
without any yearly reduction exceeding one per- 
centage point. 

(c) To 50 percent ad valorem if an existing 
duty is in excess of that amount. In such cases 
not more than one-third of the total reduction 
could be made in any one year. 

These would be alternative methods which 
could not be used cumulatively. 

All safeguards for American industry con- 
tained in the present act would be continued. In 
addition, increased authority will be sought to 
raise duties to remedy threatened or actual serious 
injury to domestic industries when found neces- 
sary after escape-clause investigations. The 
President would be authorized to raise the duty in 
such cases to 50 percent above the rate of duty in 
effect on July 1, 1934 (instead of 50 percent above 
the lower duties of January 1, 1945, as in existing 
law). 

The President’s proposal would also authorize 
the immediate institution of escape-clause pro- 
ceedings after peril-point investigations disclose 
that existing rates of duty threaten or cause seri- 
ous injury, rather than delaying such investiga- 
tions until after the President has sought to ne- 
gotiate increases in duty with foreign countries 
in accordance with existing law. 

These changes will enable more prompt and 
effective action in serious injury cases. 

Expanded international trade, which strength- 
ens the American economy, which links together 
the interdependent economies of the free world, 
and which is essential to future economic prog- 
ress, will be of key importance. Countries of the 
free world must make new efforts to reinforce 
their unity and economic strength in the face of 
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the intensified challenge presented by interna- 
tional communism. 

The trade-agreements program is the means 
through which the United States is able to par- 
ticipate in cooperative measures to expand inter- 
national trade by means of the reduction of tariffs 
and trade barriers on a mutually advantageous 
basis. An effective Trade Agreements Act, ade- 
quate in both duration and tariff-bargaining au- 
thority, is the prerequisite for such an effective 
trade-agreements program. Without adequate 
legislative authority, American influence and 
leadership in expanding world trade would cease. 

The next 5 years will be of critical significance. 
In Western Europe the six governments of Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands have taken a tremendous step 
toward freeing international trade among them- 
selves with the establishment of the European 
Economic Community. The Community will 
come into being on January 1, 1958. Thereafter, 
over a period of several years, trade among the 
six countries will become progressively freer, and 
a single tariff will be established with respect to 
imports from other countries. 

It will be of great importance to the economic 
well-being of the United States and to other free- 
world countries that the new common tariff of the 
European Economic Community be reduced as 
low as possible in order that all may benefit more 
fully from trade with this market of 160 million 
customers. To this end it will be necessary to 
conduct comprehensive tariff negotiations between 
the Common Market countries and other free- 
world countries prepared to participate. Such 
negotiations will require extensive preparations 
and will take some 5 years to complete. 

The Common Market countries, in the treaty 
establishing the European Economic Community, 
have declared their willingness to enter into ne- 
gotiations on a reciprocal basis with nonmember 
countries. It remains for other countries, and 
especially the United States, to respond to this 
initiative. If it is to do so, an effective 5-year 
extension of the trade-agreements legislation is 
essential. 
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Administration of Agricultural 
Trade Development Act 


White House press release dated December 12 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President has issued an Executive order 
providing for the carrying out of an amendment 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 enacted by the Congress 
this year. 

The statute has heretofore authorized the Presi- 
dent to use foreign currencies derived from the 
sale of surplus commodities for the purpose, 
among others, of promoting balanced economic 
development and trade among nations and to 
enter into agreements with friendly nations or 
organizations of nations to use such currencies for 
the same purpose. The administration of this 
matter has been assigned to the Department of 
State (including the International Cooperation 
Administration). 

The 1957 amendment of the statute made avail- 
able a portion of such foreign currencies, through 
and under procedures established by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, for loans to U.S. 
business firms and branches, subsidiaries, or affili- 
ates of such firms for business development and 
trade expansion in foreign countries and for loans 
to domestic or foreign firms for the establishment 
of facilities aiding in the utilization, distribution, 
or otherwise increasing the consumption of, and 
markets for, U.S. agricultural products. 

By this order the administration of functions 
with respect to those loans is assigned to the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. The func- 
tions are, however, subject to responsibilities of 
the Secretary of State with respect to the negotia- 
tion of international agreements and with respect 
to foreign policy. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10746: 
FURTHER PROVIDING FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE 
Act OF 1954, As AMENDED 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 301 
of title 3 of the United States Code, and as President of 


* 22 Fed. Reg. 10027. 
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the United States, and in order to provide further for 
the administration of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, Executive 
Order No. 10560 of September 9, 1954, as amended,? is 
hereby further amended as follows: 

SEecTION 1. Section 4(a) is amended by deleting there- 
from “paragraphs (a) to (f), inclusive, and (h) to (j), 
inclusive, of section 104 of the Act” and by inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “paragraphs (a) to (j), 
inclusive, of « «tion 104 of the Act, except paragraph (g) 
and except “isu paragraph (e) to the extent that the said 
paragraph (e) pertains to loans governed by the portion 
of paragraph (e) added by the act of August 13, 1957 
(Public Law 85-128; 71 Stat. 345)”. 

Sec. 2. Section 4 (d) is amended as follows: 

(a) The introductory portion is amended by deleting 
therefrom “pursuant to section 4 (a) of this order” and 
by inserting in lieu thereof the following: “in consonance 
with law and the provisions of this order”. 

(b) Paragraph (4) is amended by deleting therefrom 
“sections 104 (d), (e), and (g) of the Act” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “sections 104 (d) and 
(g) of the Act and section 104 (e) of the Act except to 
the extent that the said section 104 (e) pertains to the 
loans referred to in section 4 (d) (5) of this order’. 

(c) Paragraphs (5), (6), (7), and (8S) are renum- 
bered as paragraphs (6), (7), (8), and (9), respectively, 
and the following new paragraph (5) is inserted imme- 
diately after paragraph (4): 

“(5) Those under section 104 (e) of the Act by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington to the extent that 
the said section 104 (e) pertains to loans governed by the 
portion of section 104 (e) added by the said act of August 
18, 1957. The amounts of foreign currencies which 
accrue under Title I of the Act to be used for the said 
loans by the Export-Import Bank of Washington shall be 
the amounts thereof specified, or shall be the amounts 
thereof corresponding to the dollar amounts specified, for 
such loans in sales agreements entered into pursuant to 


section 3 (a) of this order.” 
THE WHITE HOovussE, 
December 12, 1957. 


Sixth Colombo Plan Report Released 


Press release 666 dated December 13 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Consultative 
Cominittee on Cooperative Economic Develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia (the Colombo 
Plan organization) was released to the public on 
December 15. The annual report, which reviews 
economic development programs and problems in 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 4, 1954, p. 501, and June 3, 1957, 
p. 905. 
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South and Southeast Asia and looks ahead to fu- 
ture tasks, was prepared by representatives of the 
18 member governments at the ninth meeting of 
the Consultative Committee, held in Saigon, Viet- 
Nam, October 7-24, 1957. * 

The report finds that further progress in eco- 
nomic development in South and Southeast Asia 
was achieved in 1956 and early 1957. There were 
increases in both agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction, and the rate of growth in per capita real 
income was maintained. The past year has also 
seen in many of the countries the emergence of 
significant economic problems, including balance- 
of-payments difficulties, an expansion of the 
money supply, and an increase in internal infla- 
tionary pressure. While recognizing these diffi- 
culties, the report concludes that “efforts must not 
flag because the road ahead runs uphill.” 

The Consultative Committee has accepted an 
invitation by the U.S. Government, a member of 
the Colombo Plan organization since 1951, to hold 
the 1958 annual meeting in the United States. 
Other member governments are: Australia, 
Burma, Canada, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Laos, Malaya, Nepal, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the United 
Kingdom (together with Singapore and British 
Borneo), and Viet-Nam. Malaya, which had 
previously participated in the Consultative Com- 
mittee as part of the United Kingdom delegation, 
became a full member after achieving independ- 
ence in August 1957. 

Although output of goods and services in the 
region increased, the report notes the emergence 
of sizable trade deficits. Exports remained rela- 
tively constant, but imports continued to rise, in 
some cases as the result of increased develop- 
mental activities and the consequent rise in money 
incomes. Inflationary pressures in many coun- 
tries of the region, according to the report, fo- 
cused attention on the need for internal policies 
to help achieve a stable economic basis upon which 
development could proceed. 


*For an extract from the report, together with a com- 
munique issued at Saigon on Oct. 24 at the conclusion 
of the ninth meeting of the Committee, see BULLETIN of 
Dec. 2, 1957, p. 899. 
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In spite of the difficulties encountered, the Sai- 
gon meeting recorded substantial achievements in 
development. Both private and public invest- 
ment advanced significantly. The production of 
food grains increased appreciably as compared 
with the preceding year. In mining there was a 
substantial increase in output, especially of pe- 
troleum and iron ores. Industrial production also 
increased, particularly in industries turning out 
capital goods. 

Private investment, the report points out, is of 
major importance in the economic growth of the 
region. Many countries are taking steps to en- 
courage private enterprise. There are indica- 
tions of a growing appreciation of the role of 
foreign investments in capital-importing nations. 
The Consultative Committee also took cognizance 
of the heavy worldwide demand for capital, un- 
derscoring the need for measures to stimulate 
foreign investment. 

External economic assistance from government 
sources continues to make a significant contribu- 
tion to development. The equivalent of about 
$1 billion has been made available by nonarea 
members of the Committee to countries of the 
region during 1956-57. U.S. aid, including 
grants and credits repayable in dollars as well as 
local currencies, was about $900 million of this 
total. Since the beginning of the Colombo Plan, 
external assistance from the United States and 
other countries has been approximately $3.5 bil- 
lion. In addition, since 1950 the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development made 
loans totaling $555 million to countries in the 
area. 

Tn assessing the development tasks ahead, mem- 
ber countries at the Saigon meeting noted that the 
experience of the past year underlined the need 
for flexible development plans. A realistic 
balance of resources against aspirations is, the 
Committee declares, essential if there is to be 
progress without serious inflation or external dis- 
equilibrium. The document finds in the search 
for capital and skills, however, signs that mem- 
ber countries are pursuing tasks of economic 
growth with considerable speed and energy. 











INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





United States Views 
on Algerian Question 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


Only last February this committee was consid- 
ering the question of Algeria.? Our discussion 
then, as now, dealt with the same issues. It re- 
vealed the same sharp differences in approach and 
in viewpoint. At the same time, the complexities 
and implications of the problem in Algeria were 
fully appreciated. Because of this we eventually 
concluded our discussion by adopting unani- 
mously a resolution whose operative paragraph 
expressed our hope that a “peaceful, democratic 
and just solution” would be found, “through ap- 
propriate means, in conformity with the princi- 
ples of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

The United States supported that resolution. 
We believed that this unanimous expression of 
opinion of the international community would 
furnish a helpful impetus to the development of 
a peaceful solution. It had meaning for all those 
genuinely interested in the maintenance of peace 
in North Africa. The United States was con- 
vinced then, as it is now, that the General Assem- 
bly should avoid any step concerning the Algerian 
problem which might prejudice prospects for a 
peaceful solution. 

During our previous discussion of this item, 
the United States voiced its hope for a peaceful 
evolution of the situation in Algeria. We main- 
tain that hope. At the outset of our debate, the 
distinguished Foreign Minister of France, 
M. Pineau, made an earnest plea that his Govern- 
ment be permitted to continue its efforts toward 
a peaceful, democratic, and just solution to which 
this Assembly pointed last February. 

The French National Assembly took a step for- 


*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on 
Dec. 3 (U.S. delegation press release 2830). 
? BULLETIN of Mar. 11, 1957, p. 421. 
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ward last week by adopting a law for Algeria | 
dealing with community relationships. This law | 


contemplates a system which could contribute to 
the adjustment of such relationships in Algeria 
in a constructive and amicable way. Mr. Chair- 
man, in these circumstances it is desirable to avoid 
any action in the United Nations that might 
hamper progress toward a peaceful and equitable 
solution. 

There remains an immediate consideration 
which I stressed in this committee last February; 
that is, the need to bring an end to violence and 
bloodshed in Algeria. Such an ending will cer- 
tainly contribute to the creation of a situation in 
which the legitimate aspirations of all the people 
of Algeria can be fulfilled. We welcome, in this 
connection, Foreign Minister Pineau’s reiteration 
of France’s intention to seek a cease-fire, hold 
general elections, and work out with the elected 
representatives a new structure for Algeria. 

Our discussion so far has displayed a recogni- 
tion of the difficulty of the Algerian problem. 
Those who have spoken here have been essentially 
moderate in their remarks. The spirit of concilia- 
tion has been evident. The United States hopes 
that this spirit will prevail. 

Those states in the immediate area, in par- 
ticular, are naturally concerned to find the road 
to peace, tranquillity, and stability. The recent 
offer of good offices by the Governments of Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia reflects this understandable 
concern. 

The United States appreciates the worthy mo- 
tives underlying this offer and the conciliatory 
and constructive spirit in which it has been made. 
The success of such an initiative is naturally de- 
pendent on the agreement of those principally 
concerned. This is true in this case as well as in 
others. Thus, an initiative of this kind would 
require the support of France, which bears such 
basic responsibilities to this matter. If France 
does not feel that under existing circumstances the 
offer of good offices can bring about a satisfactory 
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Resolution on Algeria ' 
U.N. doc. A/Res/1184 (XII) 

The General Assembly, 

Having discussed the question of Algeria, 

Recalling its resolution 1012 (XI) of 15 February 
1957, 

1. Expresses again its concern over the situation 
in Algeria ; 

2. Takes note of the offer of good offices made by 
His Majesty the King of Morocco and His Ex- 
cellency the President of the Republic of Tunisia ; 

3. Expresses the wish that, in a spirit of effective 
co-operation, pourparlers will be entered into, and 
other appropriate means utilized, with a view to a 
solution, in conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 


+ Adopted unanimously by 80 votes in plenary 
session on Dec. 10. France did not participate, and 
the Union of South Africa was absent. 











solution at this time, it is hoped that circum- 
stances in the not too distant future will make it 
possible for steps such as these or others to be taken 
which would promote a peaceful solution. 

In the meantime, the United States believes 
France should have a further opportunity to fos- 
ter political evolution toward the common objec- 
tive of stability and peace in Algeria in a way 
which will satisfy the aspirations of all the people 
of Algeria. 


Question of Self-Determination 


Statement by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


Let me preface my remarks on the item before 
us with one comment on the nature of our present 
debate. The subject of self-determination is one 
of the most important subjects with which the 
United Nations has had to deal. While it has been 
debated intently, it is also a subject on which there 
is constantly something new to say. New insights 
are constantly being gained. It is for that reason 
that we have supported allotting seven meetings 
to the consideration of self-determination. How- 
ever, since the subject is a vast one, we would 


*Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) on Nov. 28 (U.S. delegation press release 2822). 
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probably be unwise to attempt to arrive at far- 
reaching conclusions in the short space of the time 
we have available to us. It would be strange and 
ridiculous procedure to postpone the item for 2 
years and then push through half-considered pro- 
posals in 1 week. 

During the existence of the United Nations we 
have made great advances in implementing the 
provision of the charter which proclaims self-de- 
termination. It is safe to say that no charter 
provision has been so widely applied. About 600 
million people, one-quarter of the total world pop- 
ulation, have seen their countries gain independ- 
ence. The growth in membership of the United 
Nations strikingly emphasizes this success. One 
need only mention the new nations in Asia and 
Africa—India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Libya, 
the Philippines, the Republic of Korea, Indonesia, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, Malaya, South Viet- 
Nam, Laos, Cambodia, and Nepal. Parentheti- 
cally, I would contrast this stupendous realization 
of self-determination in the form of new, inde- 
pendent states with recently developed forms of 
outside domination which have made a mockery 
of the independence of many nations. 

We in the United States have constantly sought 
practical ways to support efforts toward realiza- 
tion of self-determination. We have done this in 
political terms, often behind the scenes in attempt- 
ing to convince metropolitan powers of the mu- 
tual advantages which would come through an 
early and generous grant of self-determination. 
We have assisted, when called upon and to the 
extent possible, in helping to prepare the eco- 
nomic foundation upon which viable nations could 
be based. For example, in 1950 the United Na- 
tions decided that Somalia should be administered 
by Italy as a trust territory for a period of 10 
years. At the end of that period it is to become 
an independent state. An economic development 
fund was established on June 28, 1954, with an 
original contribution equivalent to $1.2 million 
contributed equally by the United States and the 
Italian Government. An additional $228,000 in 
technical cooperation funds was committed in 
1957 as a supplementary contribution to the de- 
velopment fund. This was matched by an equiva- 
lent contribution from Italy. 

Technical assistance and economic aid to under- 
developed countries is being extended to many of 
the states emerging from dependent status. The 
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United States is proud to be associated with these 
projects which we believe are a practical method 
of making such states economically viable and 
therefore immune to subversion and the worst 
forms of economic domination. In addition to 
our own programs of direct assistance we have 
been pleased to contribute over 50 percent of the 
funds spent so far by the United Nations techni- 
cal assistance program. At the present General 
Assembly we have proposed a tripling of the size 
of the present technical assistance program. We 
consider such action practical assistance to a gen- 
uine realization of self-determination. 

In our view self-determination has often been 
confused simply with anticolonialism. This is 
much too limited a meaning. It must refer to 
the struggle of groups of people to change their 
political status, whatever the form of the out- 
side domination under which they are living. In 
some cases this may be traditional colonialism; 
in others it may be the political subjugation of 
smaller states by their larger neighbors whatever 
may be the instrument of political control. Self- 
determination must, therefore, be closely related 
to the question of secession. What is it that gives 
one part of a state the right to prevent another 
part from establishing an independent state? 
Not one of the states represented here would exist 
as presently constituted if each national, lin- 
guistic, or religious group were permitted un- 
limited self-determination. 

We feel we have had some experience with 
self-determination, having fought for our own 
independence and then having experienced a ma- 
jor civil war over what was one form of the ques- 
tion of self-determination. We consider national 
independence and national unity among our high- 
est values. Both are expressions of the will to- 
ward self-determination. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to turn from the 
general subject of self-determination to the work 
of the committee. We believe this committee at 
some point must come to grips with one funda- 
mental problem. That problem is to decide the 
proper role of the committee in dealing with the 
question of self-determination. 

As we see it, the committee has two choices: 
On the one hand, it can turn its efforts toward 
debating and attempting to establish machinery 
to solve particular disputes in which any in- 
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terested party claims that self-determination has 
been thwarted. In such an event the committee 
or any machinery it established would be faced 
with repeating and rehashing the debates and the 
actions taken by other United Nations agencies, 
One glance at the political items now before the 
United Nations shows that nearly every important 
political question has some aspect which relates 
to self-determination or which one of the parties 
claims relates to self-determination. 
might be cited are Algeria, Cyprus, West New 
Guinea, Kashmir, Hungary, and South-West 
Africa. It appears to us that, if the objective 


were to retard solutions, no better device could | 


be found than the interposing of new layers of 
commissions or committees to be concerned with 
solutions. We believe that the Third Committee 
is not the place to embark on any item-by-item 
political debate. To do so would be to admit that 


self-determination has no strictly human-rights | 


aspect and is only a collection of political prob- 
lems. To doso would retard rather than advance 
the solution of concrete cases. 

The second course which is open to the Third 
Committee is to attempt to find a role which sup- 
plements and goes beyond the work of the politi- 
cal organs. In our opinion there are important 
areas of debate and action upon which we can 
embark and which will deal with human rights 
in self-determination and not with the merits of 
individual political disputes. 

As for my delegation, we do not pretend to 
know the precise program which the Third Com- 
mittee should follow, but we believe the most con- 
structive procedure would be for delegations, 
when the question of self-determination is taken 
up at a future session, to explore the direction 
carefully. 
gram to promote self-determination which will 
be in addition to the work of the United Nations 
and not a duplication of the work of other organs. 
To chart a constructive course of our work we 
believe requires the best thought and study we 
can give it. It is too large a task for seven meet- 
ings. But we would hope the seven meetings 
allocated to self-determination at this session will 
lay foundations for a much more fundamental 
debate on the question in the future of what 
action we can take as a human-rights committee 
on the question of self-determination. 
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Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation. 
Draft of the Report To Be Transmitted by the Scien- 
tific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation to 
the General Assembly in 1958. Annex V to Chapter 
CD. Tables of Radiological Data. A/AC.82/R.61/ 
Add.7, November 4, 1957. 32 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea. A 
Brief Geographical and Hydrographical Study of Bays 
and Estuaries, the Coasts of Which Belong to Different 
States. A/CONF.13/15, November 18, 1957. 37 pp. 
mimeo. 

Complaints About Threats to the Security of Syria and 
to International Peace. Letter dated 138 November 
1957 addressed to the Secretary-General from the 
Permanent Representative of Turkey to the United 
Nations. A/3739, November 15, 1957. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Special Political Committee. Report of the Director of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East. Statement of 
Henry R. Labouisse before the Special Political Com- 
mittee 18 November 1957. A/SPC/20/Rev.1, Novem- 
ber 19, 1957. 11 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Emergency Force: Report of the Secre- 
tary-General. Note by the Secretary-General. A/3745, 
November 19, 1957. 1 p. mimeo. 

Report of the International Atomic Energy Agency to the 
General Assembly. Note by the Secretary-General. 
A/3747, November 22, 1957. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Question of the Frontier Between the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland Under Italian Administration and Ethiopia. 
Report of the Ethiopian Government on the Progress 
of Direct Negotiations Between the Governments of 
Ethiopia and of Italy Concerning the Frontier Between 
Ethiopia and the Trust Territory of Somaliland Under 
Italian Administration. A/3753, November 27, 1957. 
22 pp. mimeo. 

Question of the Frontier Between the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland Under Italian Administration and Ethiopia. 
Report of the Italian Government on the Progress of 
Direct Negotiations Between the Governments of Ethi- 
opia and of Italy concerning the Delimitation of the 
Frontier Between the Trust Territory of Somaliland 
Under Italian Administration and Ethiopia. A/3754, 
November 27, 1957. 17 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economie Commission for Latin America. Manual on 
Economie Development Projects. E/CN.12/426/Add.1, 
TAA/LAT/12/Add.1, April 1, 1957. 274 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Progress Re- 
port by the Executive Secretary. E/CN.12/445, May 10, 
1957. 52 pp. mimeo. 

Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East. In- 
land Transport Committee. Report of the Ad Hoc 
Working Party on Inland Waterway Sub-Committee. 
E/CN.11/TRANS/Sub.3/17, October 17, 1957. 66 pp. 
mimeo. 

Financing of Economic Development. Information Con- 
cerning International Economic Assistance for the Less 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbic 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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Developed Countries. Report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. E/3047, September 24, 1957. 72 pp. mimeo. 

Statistical Commission. Capital Formation Statistics: 
Problems and Methods With Special Reference to 
Under-Developed Countries. Memorandum by the Sec- 
retary-General. E/CN.3/227, September 26, 1957. 24 
pp. mimeo. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 

Accession deposited: Tunisia, November 8, 1957. 

Protocol providing for accession to the convention on road 
traffic by occupied countries or territories. Done at 
Geneva September 19, 1949. TIAS 2487. 

Accession deposited: Tunisia, November 8, 1957. 


Narcotic Drugs 

Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and whole- 
sale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New York 
June 28, 1953. 
Ratification deposited: Italy, November 13, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Belgium 

Arrangement for the acceptance of certificates of air- 
worthiness for imported aircraft. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Brussels July 19 and December 3, 1957. 
Entered into force December 3, 1957. 

Arrangement for the acceptance of certificates of air- 
worthiness for imported aircraft. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Brussels October 22, 19382. Entered into fcrce 
November 21, 1932. 48 Stat. 1766. 

Terminated: December 3, 1957 (replaced by exchange of 
notes, supra). 


China 

Agreement amending and extending the agreement of 
November 10, 1947 (TIAS 1687) relating to an interna- 
tional educational exchange program. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Taipei November 30, 1957. Entered 
into force November 39, 1957. 

Liberia 

Agreement further extending the agreement of January 
11, 1951, as extended (TIAS 2171, 3140), establishing a 
United States Army Mission in Liberia. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Washington November 18 and 
December 2, 1957. Entered into force December 2, 1957. 


* Not in force. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Recess Appointments 


The President on December 10 appointed James W. 
Riddleberger to be Ambassador to Greece, vice George V. 
Allen, reassigned. (For biographic details, see press 
release 661.) 


Change in Status of Post at Dacca, Pakistan 


Effective January 1, 1958, the consulate general at 
Dacca, Pakistan, will become an independent fiscal re- 
porting post. William L. S. Williams is the principal 
officer at the post. 





PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Japan—Free Worid Ally. Pub. 6516. Far Eastern Series 
74. 55pp. 25¢. 


A pamphlet discussing the land, people, Allied occupation, 
U.S.—Japanese cultural relations, government, foreign rela- 
tions, and economy. 


How Foreign Policy Is Made. Pub. 6519. General For- 
eign Policy Series 118. 20 pp. 10¢. 


A pamphlet containing a series of questions and answers 
on the formation of our foreign policy. 


Iraq. Pub. 6514. Near and Middle Eastern Series 26. 
15 pp. 15¢. 


The most recent issue in the Background series, this 
pamphlet discusses the land and the people, historical 
and economic development, organization of the govern- 
ment, technical assistance, and Iraq’s place in interna- 
tional affairs. 


Austrian Dollar Bonds. TIAS 3903. 77 pp. 25¢. 


Agreement and protocol between the United States of 
America and Austria. Signed at Washington November 
21, 1956. Entered into force September 11, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3904. 
5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 


Colombia, amending section II, paragraph 1, of memo- 
randum of understanding accompanying agreement of 


3 pp. 
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April 16, 1957. Exchange of notes—Dated at Bogotg 
August 29 and September 11, 1957. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. 


Weather Stations, Cooperative Program in Mexico. TIAg 
3905. 12pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America ang 
Mexico, relating to agreement of June 30, 1953. Rx. 
change of notes—Dated at México August 23 and 29, 
1957. Entered into force August 29, 1957; operative 
retroactively July 1, 1956. 


Certificates of Airworthiness for Imported Aircraft, 
TIAS 3906. Tpp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and | 


Spain. Exchange of notes—Signed at Madrid September 
23, 1957. Entered into force September 23, 1957. 


Health and Sanitation, Extension of Program. TIAS 
3907. 4pp. y 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Colombia. Exchange of notes—Signed at Bogoté Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, and March 15, 1957. Entered into force 
March 26, 1957. 


Technical Cooperation, Training School in Mexico. TIAS 
3908. 6pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Mexico, amending and extending agreement of April 6, 
1954. Exchange of notes—Dated at México June 29, 1957, 
Entered into force June 29, 1957; operative retroactively 
December 31, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3909. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey, relating to agreements of March 12, 1956, as 
amended, and November 12, 1956. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Ankara November 23, 1956. Entered into force 
November 23, 1956. 


Interpretation of Security Treaty and Administrative 
Agreement, Relation to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. TIAS 3910. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Understanding between the ‘Jnited States of America and 
Japan. Exchange of notes—Signed #¢ Tokyo September 
14, 1957. Entered into force September 14, 1957. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3911. 
14 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Cuba. Signed at Washington June 26, 1956. Entered 
into force October 10, 1957. 


TIAS 3912. 6pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Chile. Exchange of notes—Signed at Santiago April 10 
and 20, 1956. Entered into force September 26, 1957. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 3913. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and Iran. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Tehran September 17 and 21, 
1957. Entered into force September 24, 1957. 


Uranium Reconnaissance. 


Defense, Facilities Assistance Program. TIAS 3914. 
10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
France, superseding agreement of May 31,1954. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Paris September 23, 1957. Entered 
into force September 23, 1957. 
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December 30, 1957 


Agriculture. Administration of Agricultural Trade 
Development Act (text of Executive order) . 


Algeria. United States Views on Algerian Ques- 
tion (Lodge, text of resolution) . 


Asia. Sixth Colombo Plan Report Released 


Aviation. United States and France Resume Civil 
Aviation Consultations (delegation) . 


Colombia. United States-Colombian Cooperation 
(Cabot) tq te ees 


Department and Foreign Service 
Change in Status of Post at Dacca, Pakistan . 
Recess Appuintments (Riddleberger ) 


Economic Affairs 

Administration of Agricultural Trade Development 
Act (text of Executive order) ae 

Administration Outlines Proposals for Renewing 
Trade Agreements Act . 

Sixth Colombo Plan Report ‘nied. 


France 

United States and France Resume Civil Aviation 
Consultations (delegation) 

United States Views on Algerian Question (tnt, 
text of resolution) 


Ghana. Letters of Credence 
Greece. Riddleberger appointed Ambassador 


Immigration and Naturalization. Recent Develop- 
ments in the Immigration Field (Auerbach) . 


Indonesia. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of 
December 10. 


International Organizations and Conferences 

Dr. Hyde To Represent U.S. on WHO Executive 
Board ae ee oat 

Sixth Colombo Plan teapeet Ruleenns 


Middle East. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference 
of December 10. 


Mutual Security. United States-Colombian Co- 
operation (Cabot) kes aid Ye 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Secretary 
Dulles’ News Conference of December 10 . 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. Question of Self- 


Determination (Lord) 


Pakistan. Change in Status of Post at Dacca, 


Pakistan 
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Presidential Documents 

Administration of Agricultural Trade Development 
1 ee Oe a RAR eee 

United Nations Human Rights Day, 1957 . 

Refugees. Recent Developments in the Immigra- 
tion Field (Auerbach) . 

Publications. Recent Releases 

Treaty Information. Current Actions . 

United Nations 

Current U.N. Documents . 

The Practice of Human Rights ens. 

Question of Self-Determination (Lord) . 

United Nations Human Rights Day, 1957 (text of 
proclamation ) - 

United States Views on preenrnen Ginetion: (iste, 
text of resolution) ‘ ain Die SoS, ene 


Name Index 


Auerbach, Frank L 
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Chapman, Daniel Adeating 
Dulles, ecretary . 


Hisenhower, President 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 9-15 


Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


released. 


* Not printed. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Release issued prior to December 9 which appears 
in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 657 of Decem- 


ber 6. 
No. Date Subject 
660 12/9 Proposals on renewal of Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 
*661 12/10 Recess appointment of Riddleberger 
(biographic details). 
662 12/10 Dulles: news conference. 
663 12/11 Resumption of U.S.-French air talks. 
*664 12/12 Swearing in of Dr. Hyde (biographic 
details). 
665 12/18 Ghana credentials (rewrite). 
666 12/13 Colombo Plan 6th annual _ report 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


JAPAN - Free World Ally 


Japan has been aptly described as the northern anchor of the 
free Asian defenses against communism and as holding, in its own 
future, the key to the future of Asia. 

Whether in the common defense against Communist military 
aggression or in the common effort to build the economic strength 
and well-being necessary to defend Asia against Communist corrosion 
and subversion from within, Japan occupies a position of great 
importance. Conversely, Communist control of Japan would pose a 
most serious threat to the survival of freedom throughout Asia. 

To understand the importance of Japan’s role, it is necessary to 
know something of the country itself and of the course it has been 
following in the period since its recovery of full independence. 

This 55-page pamphlet, illustrated with photographs and maps, 
provides such background information. Part I discusses the land, 
the people, the Allied occupation, Japan today, U.S.-Japanese cul- 
tural relations, the government, and foreign relations. Part IT deals 
with the economy of Japan. 

Copies of Japan - Free World Ally may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at 25 cents each. 


Publication 6516 25 cents 


Street Address: 


City, Zone, and State: 








